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Letter -WRITING is so intimately connected \ 
all the affairs of human life, that it were mere waste of 
time to dwell on the importance of endeavouring to 
acquirefacility in an art BO universally practised; which 
is cultivated by some as an accomplishment, followed 
by others as a source of instruction or amusement, and 
which is to most persons indispensable, and to all useful. 
There are few, indeed, whom circumstances wiU not 
(iompel, or induce, occasionally, if not daily, to convey 
to others by letter, intelligence which they would not 
be able, on account of distance or otherwise, personally 
to impart ; and whether the purport of such epistola- 
tory communication be religion, education, affection, 
love, marriage, death, or the minor details of daily 
business, it is always desirable that the style should be 
adapted to the subject, and that the writer's meaning 
should be expressed in the most intelligible, if not the 
choicest, terms. 

On all subjects, perhaps the chief escellencies of a 
letter are clearness and unafTectedness — th^ it should, 
as much as possible, in a composition which admits of 
premeditation, partake of the characteristics of dis- 
course ; for it is the very perfection of epistolary 
style to be familiar. But though study should by no 
means be apparent, yet, as the pur\iott o£ a, \«>5j« d«i- 
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viously admits of consideration, it should not Ci 
with it an air of utter carelessness and disregard to 
manner and construction. For though the nearer it 
approaches to conversation, the more fluently and na- 
turally it will read ; atill it should be remembered, 
that oral discourse is usually extempore, while a 
-written communication is advised. It should not be 
forgotten, too, that " litera scripta manct" — that sen- 
timents recorded in writing may at some future time 
be quoted, and proved, against their writer, under his 
own hand. In general, then, though some delibera- 
tion and prudent forethoiagjit be not only allowable, 
but necessary, in all letters (except those of the most 
unreserved friendship), and every care ought undoubt- 
edly to be taken to avoid the use of language low or 
mean ; so, on the other hand, all pompous verbiage 
and high-flown diction should be rejected, and the 
■writer should strive to be lucid rather than dazzling; 
elegant, rather than fine j concise, rather than diffuse; 
and pleasing, as the climax of all. 

A letter ought nut to aspire to say fine things in the 
finest possible manner ; but rather to treat of ordinary 
affairs with an elegant propriety. Its style should in 
general be terse, its sentences brief and pointed, and 
free from involution or complexity, and its subject- 
matter flowing naturally, or seeming so to flow, from 
the mind of the writer. It should be as graceful as 
possible without betraying study, and as plain and 
simple as is consistent with some degree of graceful- 
ness ; in communications between friends, carrying on 
its face cheerfulness, honesty, and unreserve, with that 
degree of civility and obligingness of address, whi^ 
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is aanctiored by the usages of genteel society and the 
ordinary intercourse of the parties. Exaggerated 
compliments, from which insincerity may be implied 
or surmised, are of course to be eschewed ; but the 
interchange of politeness, and professions of favourable 
opinion and good wishes, really entertained, are among 
the amenities of social life which contribute, not a 
little, to cement friendship and diffuse happiness. 

That the subjects on which letters are written must 
materially regulate their style and character, ia as ob< 
vious us that such subjects must influence the tone of 
thinking or the mode of acting. No man would make 
love in the language that he would preach, nor speak 
of a death in the same terms as he would of a christen- 
ing. Love, in epistolary as well as personal correa- 
pondence, naturally induces the warmest espressionC 
of admiration, and the most vehement protestations of^^ 
attachment ; and though there be a prudent mode oT 
tempering even amatory effusions, it is at least c 
that some of the most sensible men of all agt 
countries, in yielding to the universal passion, have 
indulged for a time in the outpouring of romance 
and hyperbole, allowable on Ihis subject only. With 
respect to letters on love, therefore, it were difficult to 
prescribe rules, or impose restraints. For who shall 
limit tenderness, restrict the free expressii 
tures, dispute the piercing and scorching of " darts" 
and " flames," or doulit the existence of terrestrial 
angels? Let love-breathing billets, then, so long na' 
maidens continue to be basfiful, — 
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" Tfie virgin's wish, witJiout her Fears, imiinrt, 
Excuse the blush, and pour out all the hera\. ■;' 
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andj for the sake of all true lovers of either aex, 
they shortly, with more rapidity than Mr. Pope, ( 
Eloisa, contemplated — 

" Speed the soil intercuurse from soul to soul. 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole." 

In such lettersj the pen records what love readily 
dictates; the judgment being too often in a slumber, 
while the imagination luxuriates in " charms divine," 
in a day-dream of bliss, too celestial to be realized, 
yet in reality more heavenly than any other human 
delusion. Such feelings have ever been held ample 
apology for a more than ordinary use in love-letters, 
of the well-known rhetorical figure termed hyperbole ; 
and hence, the style of epistles of this description 
scarcely admits of criticism or of definition; for what on 
other occasions would be deemed preposterous or ridi- 
culous, is in love-affairs perfectly orthodox and reason- 
able ; exaggeration, in a billet-dottx, is excusable ; 
flattery is expected, and well-received, and it is even 
doubtful wlietlier flattery is flattery in matters of the 
heart. 

As of love-letters the style is usually impassioned; 
so, in a communication which treats of religion, of 
misfortune, or of death, the mind of the writer, if im- 
pressed with a serious feeling on the subject, will im- 
part that seriousness to his letter. Any attempt to 
supply the real feeling will most frequently fail. In 
general, there are but few who will pretend to write 
on religion, unless they feel themselves competent to 
instruct ; and although these may mistake their powers, 
their anxiety to convince will be apparent from th^L 
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lestness in the cause, and the manner in which 
they approach and argue on the subject. 

It is evident, then, that tlie style of letters, though 
■written by the same individual, must vary with hia 
subject. If he fall in love, he will need no instruc- 
tions as to the best mode of imparting his feelings to 
his mistress, if need be, by letter; for he has only to 
consult the spontaneous dictates of his heart, which, 
(if he really feel the passion), will suggest to him a 
style of address superior to all rules, and supply him 
with abundance of materials calculated to create the 
favourable impression which he desires. If he wish 
to write on religion, the same reference to actuality of 
feeling is necessary ; and here, enthusiasm or zeal will 
prompt u language which levity or insincerity can 
never inspire ; his thoughts will rise with his subject, 
and the style of his letter will be proportionately ele- 
vated. And thus it is with other subjects : common 
sense, with the aid of a little reflection, will usually 
decide what is proper to be communicated by letter, 
and nothing further can be required, whatever be the 
occasion, than a comprehensive view of the subject, 
with perspicuity and simplicity — suiting the style as 
well as possible to the character of the events treated 
of. In letters from members of the same family to 
each other, the relationship of the parties will ntturally 
influence the style. In the letter of a father to a son 
will usually be distinguished some indications of the 
exercise of a gentle authority ; and in that from the son 
to his father, a, deference to the suggestions of parental 
affection. In letters between strangers, or acquaint- 
ances, the rank or age of the parlie* ■« ttt. x eify\&\a "faft 
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bHie of the correspondence. In friendship, the heart 
will dilate on all subjects with ingenuousness and 
honest confidence. In letters on trade and commerce, 
the utmost brevity will be observed, and the ideas of 
the writer limited to the plainest and most direct expla- 
nation of his object. 

Little more need be added, unless it be that, -m 

" Experience is bj indaatTy achieved, ^H 

And perfected by the swift course of lime." ^| 

The art of writing with propriety and elegance, 
though some naturally possess it, as they do other 
gifts, in a degree superior to others, is not intuitive, 
and may certainly, in uU persons, be improved by prac- 
tice. This applies as well to epistolary as to all other 
kinds of composition; for — 

r comes iramnrf, not cAaru:e, 
leamt to daDce."t 

The art is worth cultivation ; for, as has been well 
observed, " if to speak to those whom we love or 
esteem be the highest satisfaction we are capable of, 
the nest is, to be able to converse with them by letter." 

" The J few roles necessary in the art, as it is called, 
of letter- writing, are such as will always be prescribed 
to itself by a competent share of common sense duly in- 
formed by a common education. A regard must al- 
ways be shown to time, place, and person. He who 
has good sense will, of course, observe these things ; 



■ Shakspeare. H Pope. 

X We are indebted, fur tliese coDcludinfr pss9a){cs tfi llie 

preface Lo the " Cfej/nnf Epiailes," edit. IB32, [publisbed e» a 

fequel to the " Eles/ant Extiadn." _ 
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imd he who ha£ it not, will not learn to observe them 
by the rules of rhetoricians. But to assist invention, 
and to promote order, it may be sometimes expedient 
to make, in the mind, a division of a letter into three 
ports, the Aristotelian begintimg, middle, and end ; or, 
in other words, into the exordium, or introduction ; the 
statement, proposition, or narrative; and the oon- 
clasion. 

"The exordium, or introduction, should be ei 
ployed, not indeed with the formality of rhetoric, but 
with the ease of natural politeness and benevolence, 
in conciliating esteem, favour, and attention ; the pro- 
position or narrative, in stating the business with clear- 
ness and precision; the conclusion, in confirming what 
has been premised, in making apologies, in extenuat- 
ing offence, or in cordial expressions of respect and 
affection ; but is there any thing in these precepts not 
already obvious to common sense? 

"As to the epistolary style, of which so much has 
been said, those who wish to confine it to the easy and 
familiar have formed too narrrow ideas of epistolary 
composition. The epistle admits every subject ; anil 
every subject has its appropriate style. Ease is not 
to be confounded with negligence. In the most fa- 
miliar or the commonest subject, an attic neatness is 
required. Ease in writing, like ease in dress, not- 
vvith Stan ding all its charms, is but too apt to degene- 
rate to the carelessness of the sloven. In the daily at- 
tire of a gentleman, gold lace may not be requisite; 
but rags or filth are not to be borne. In the face, 
paint is not to be approved^ but cleanliness cannot be 
neglected without occasioning still greaJ-tt ^.t^xisS-' 
rouge and ceruse. 
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" That epistolary style is clearly the best, whether 
eaay or elaborate, simple or adorned, which is best 
adapted to the subject, to time, to place, and to person ; 
which, upon grave and momentous topics, is solemn 
and dignified; on common themes, terse, eaay and 
only not careless ; on little and trifling matters, gay, 
airy, hvely, and facetious ; on jocular subjects, spark- 
ling and humorous; in formal and complimentary 
addresses, embellished with rhetorical figures and 
finished with polished period ; in persuasion, bland, in- 
sinuating, and ardent ; in exhortation, serious and Een- 
tentious; on prosperous affairs, open and joyous; on 
adverse, pensive and tender. A different style ia often 
necessary on the same topics, to old and to young, 
to men and to women, to rich and to poor, to tlie great 
and to the little, to scholars and to the illiterate, to 
strangers and to famihar companions- And thus, in- 
deed, might one proceed to a great extent, with all the 
psrade of precept : but though this, and much more 
that might be repeated, may be certainly true, yet it 
is all suifieiently obvious to that common sense whose 
claims ought at all times to be asserted against tile en- 
croachments of pedantic tyranny." 

A good understanding, as it has been already ob- 
served, improved by reading the best writers, by ac- 
curate observation of men and manners, and, above 
all, by use and practice, will be sufficient to form an 
accomplished letter-writer, without restraining the 
vigour of his genius, and the flights of his fancy, bj 
a rigid observance of the line and r 
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LETTERS FROM ONE RELATION T0| 
ANOTHER. 



LETTER I. 



From a Widow to a Lady, a distant Relation, in behalf 
of her tteo Orphans. 
Madam : 

Sudden and severe misfortunes, occasioned by the 
death of my dear husband, compel me to seek allevia- 
tion at your hands ; yet I do so, not from fancying 
that you are hound to assist me because I have the 
honour to be distantly related to you, hut from the 
confiction that the ready sympathy of a heart such as 
yours would feel a satisfaction in soothing the j 
others, though they were even strangers to you ittj 
name and condition. 

My immediate object in addressing you is t 
doce to your notice the two eldest of my children- 
son and daughter; the fomner sixteen, and the latte^ 
eighteen years of age. They have both received edu- 
cation suited to their former station of life", a.'Ri\.Vt«i.>^ 
' have, in consequence, beetv icenisseA m3s.Sa. v» 
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perform the duties of domestic servitude, yet the steady 
habits and commercial acquirements of my son, induce 
me to hope that he might he more than commonly 
useful in a counting-house or warehouse ; while my 
daughter (whose sweetness of disposition, supported hy 
unafected religious feeling, makes the thought of part- 
ing with her inexpressibly paiuful to me), as companion 
to a widow lady, or governess in a family, would prove 
an attentive friend in the first instance, and an excellent 
example to her young charges in the second. 

Should it, then, be in your power to assist us in this 
our great distress, you will make light many hearts 
that are now heavy, have comforted the fatherless 
children and the widow, and may rely on the daily 
blessings and affectionate gratitude of, dear madam, 
Your afflicted friend and servant, 



LETTER II. 

The Lady's Answer. 
Dear Madam : 

It was with unfeigned sorrow that I read your letter 
to me of a few days since, upon the s\ibject of your 
misfortunes, expressing your desire to provide in some 
way for your son and daughter. I condole sincerely 
with you on the loss you have sustained in the death 
of your husband, whose worth and integrity were not 
unknown to me, and need scarcely assure you that 
nothing wiU give me greiiter pleasure than to assist 
you to the utmost of my power. I shall immediately 
write to a friend of mine, a merchant of large con- 
nexion in London, in whose house I have little doubt 
of procuring your son a clerkship, and where, by 
attention to business, he may acquire a competent 
livelihood. I think I can promise you an answer in a 
fortnight. 

With regard to your dangliter, all I can at present 
sny is, thnt I will not fail to remember her should 
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hear of auy thing likely to suit her, and 1 will also 
speak with others upon the subject who are mi 
capable tlian myself of immediately Kcrving her. — I a 
madaJn, Your sincere well-wisher. 



LETTER III. 

From a Youth to his Father, requesting him to intercetta 

with his Master to take him again into his Service. 

I write to inform you, with shame ; 
that, led away by the profiigate persuasions of those 
whose friendship for me I have hut too lately dis- 
covered to exist in name only, I have, for the last three 
days, left the house of my master in Wood-street. I 
am aware how much and how long he tolerated the 
irregularity of ray conduct, and how often, instead of 
the severity of justice, his reproofs were worded in 
kindness, and with an evident view to my welfare. 
That I disregarded this treatment, I am also aware ; 
that I listened to the tennptations of dissolute and 
reckless young men, and returned my master evil for 
good. Notwithstanding the sufferings I endure in my 
present destitution, my regret that I did so is not 
wholly selfish; and it is principally because I desire 
to regain that esteem whi(;li my master once felt for 
me, that I entreat your kind intercession with him in 
my behalf. Assure him that I am deeply convinced of 
ray fault ; implore liim once again to receive me into 
his service, and let him believe the sincerity of my 
repentance, and put trust in the zeal, increased by 
gratitude, with which I shall promote his interests 
in every possible way. 

And do you forgive me, dearest sir, yourself: pardon 
ray past dereliction from duty, and pray for me, that 
my power to persevere in my virtuous resolves may 
be strengthened daily ; and so shall you have the 
thanks of 

Your repentant ani affiec^A.aTi.^\^ 
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LETTER IV. 

The Father's Ajiswer. 
Mr DEAR. Son : 

I have written to Mr. as you wisted me. The 

kindness of his answer will he a greater punishment to 
you for your ungrateful conduct than anything \ a^n 
say. It gave me great sorrow to hear of your irregula- 
rities. Let me exhort you as a friend to act up to the 
resolutions you. have made, and to amend altogether. 
Do not more than douhle the present disgrace that at- 
taches itself to your behaviour by a repetition of it : re- 
flect that if it take a month to get a had character, it 
requires a year of fortitude and suffering to regain the 
good one you have lost. Seek, if you can, your plea- 
sures and amusements in your duties : do not selfishly 
forget the consideration which is always due to the hap- 
piness of those with whom you are connected : do not 
look upon acting virtuously as a thing of dull and un- 
profitable endeavour, hut rather regard it as the only 
means whereby you may b« really happy ; for as, in a 
life of idleness and debauchery, you ate always seeking 
happiness, yet never find it ; so, on the contrary, in 
one of industry nnd propriety, though you never 
positively go in search of it, still will it always be 
with you. Adieu, my dear boy ; let me hear from you 
soon ; and, let me entreat you, do not destroy the hopes 
your father yet enterlains, that your heart and under- 
standing will triumph over your vivacity and weakness. 
Believe jue ever 
Your affectionate 
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LETTER V. ^ 

from a Cttitleinott to hh Son at School, requesthig an 
Account uf his Stndiet. 
My dear Son: 

You have now bepn some months with Dr. ,during 

ihe ivbole oF which time I have received from you no 
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exact account either of the nature of your studies, or otM 
the progress you make in them. I am, therefore, nata-^ 
rally most anxious to hear from you upon that subject' J 
It is my wish, as you are aware, that you shool^^ 
enter upon one of the liberal profeasiiins, in which, a 
in all others, though no knowledge whatever is to b 
slighted, an intimacy with polite literature and t![f 
classics has been ever i'oun-d of the greatest serviof 
You will do well, therefore, to cultivate this branch of 
learning with peculiar assiduity. Your love for poetry 
gives me great hopes that you wi!l do so, as you will 
perceive as you proceed in the attainment of the ancient 
languages, much of the most beautiful imagery and 
expression with which you will have every reason to 
congratulate yourself upon having become intimate, 
except, perhaps, that your delight in the literature of 
modern times may be thereby diminished, though I 
question whether any but a bigotted scholar, or one who 
is merely a scholar, will deny that some few of our own 
poets and of Italy run a pretty equal race with the old 
Greeks and Romans. 

I send you (after some deliberation on what you might 
like best) a neat little edition of Spenser's Poems, with 
a couple of beautiful engravings in each Tolume. They - 
are the pocket edition, and the type, I dare say, will 
not perplex your eyes, however they may mine. 

LittleJuliahas at last {after infinite expressions ofwon- 
derment at the ecstasy with which you will receive it) 
finished a pursefor you of green andgold (aright poetical 
' combination), and 1 have done myself the pleasure of 
I slightly increasing the latter at one end, and sobering 
down the gaudinesa of the too perhaps prevalent yellow 
with alittlemodestsilverattheotherend. Yourscbool- 
' fellowswill also bail a cake rich in plumsand lemon-peel, 
: Present my respects to the doctor, and beg his afr<:^^H 

ceptance of the accompanying haunch of venison. ^il|^^^| 
all send you our love, hopirg to hear from you ^c)^B^^^| 
I soon. I remain, my dear boy, '^^^H 

I Your affettrnvAii I^SSnux. ^^^| 



LETTER VI. 

The Young Gentleman's Reply, 
My dearest FxTitEa: 
I thank you heartily for your kind letter of the 151 
instant, and assure you that your advice shall not be 
lost upon me. I keep the two little volumcB of Spenaet 
you sent me at the front of my desk, that every time I 
open it I may he reminded of two pleasant things— 
your birthday present and my favourite poet. I liave 
read them through, and followed your example of mark- 
ing with pencil the passages I like most. They are 
numerous, I assure you, and will show you next Mid- 
aummerhow true an admirer the poet has in your young 

I am in the second Latin class, reading Ovid and 
Ceesar'B Commentaries, and am now third hoy (nearer 
the head by four than I was last quarter). The boys in 
general are not fond of Latin, hut prefer French. The 
reason of this, perhaps, is that the latter is the easier 
language of the two, the idiom being nearer our own. 
Poetry, however, I am fonder of than any thing else ; 
atid though I am at the head of the first French class, 
as the school books in that language are mostly dull, i 
find Ovid a much pleasanter study than Telemaque, or 
any other French book. I have as yet gained two 
prizes only, hut I console myself by reflecting that 
many of the greatest men in all times were not the most 
successful in carrying off' prizes when at school. I 
manape to find time every day to write rhymes, which 
I dignify by the title of "poems," all of which I sup- 
pose 1 shall laugh at some years hence — for though I 
was fincen last week, I cannot write as Cowley and 
Fope did at ten and twelve, and shall publish, I am 
afraid, no pastorals at sixteen which the reviewers can 
compare to Piiillip's. 

I am us yet but a young Grecian. I like the lan- 
guage, however, as far as I liave gone, and get on with 
it pleasantly enough. 
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I am glad mamma is better, and long to see her and all 
of you. Give my love to her, if you please, and to 
dear little sister Julia, whose purse ia very pretty, and 
(thanks to your kindness) very useful to me. The cake 
they both sent me was delicious, and as soon gone, I 
dare say, as cakes at school were in your time. It gave 
universal satisfaction, I assure you, and for ten mi- 
nutes gained me the character of the best fellow in the 

Dr. desires his kind legards, and bids me return 

you many thanks for the venison. And now, dearest 
father, adieu till next letter-day, and pray believe 
Your affectionate son 



LETTER VII. 
From a Lady to her Danghti 
to Reliijitt 

You are now of an age when you must speedily he 
called out to act for yourself ; it is high time, there- 
fore, that you begin to take into earnest consideration 
such studies and pursuits a.s may tend to form for you 
a love of virtue and learning. Let your endeavours in 
this, as in every thing else, be founded upon religion. 
Ho not, my dearest child, I entreat you, fail to strive 
anxiously to cultivate those religious inchnations and 
habits which are the surest, indeed the only means, 
whereby you may live happy and respected. Do not 
simply avoid everything vicious, but seek with increas- 
ing and incessant ardourevery thing virtuous. Remem- 
ber that virtue, to be really such, mustnot henegative — 
must not consist in doing no harm, butin doing good — 
must be evinced in toleration of others — intolerance of 
yourself— in active charity — and in setting in your own 
person an example to others. I would not, by this, 
have you to understand that religion and eheeriulnesa 
areincoiTipiitibIc; both really sincere ; tKe^ *'.^t^'i^'s«^*- 
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to promote and support each other. Many of tlie beat* 
Christians have been remarkable for their sprightliness; 
and the religion of those who insist on superfluous auste- 
rity, appears to me to betray something approaching to a 
want of gratitude to God for his blessings and the world's 
beauty, moralandphysical, if not thefear of theAlnii;;hty 
predominating over the love of htm. How lamentable it 
is, my dear ehild, that so few hearts should feel the 
pleasures of real piety! that prayer and thanksgiving 
should be performed, as they too often are, not with 
love, and joy, and gratitude, but with cold indifierence, 
melancholy dejection, or secret horror ! Let your devo- 
tion be the language of filial love and gratitude ; confide 
to the kindest of fathers every want and every wish of 
your heart ; but submit them all to his will, and freely 
offer hint the disposal of yourself and all your affairs. 
Thank him for hia benefits, and even for his punish- 
ments — convinced that these also are benefits, and mer- 
cifully designed for your good. Implore his direction 
in all difiiculties, his assistance in all trials, his comfort 
and support in sickness or afBiction, his restraining 
grace in the time of prosperity and joy. Do not persist 
in desiring what his providence denies you, but be as- 
sured it is not good for you. Refuse not anything he 
allots you, but embrace it as the best and properest for 
you. Can you do leas to your heavenly Father than 
what your duty to an earthly one requires ? If you 
were to ask permission of your father to do, or to have 
anything you desire, and he should refuse it to you, 
would you obstinately persist in setting your heart upon 
it, notwithstanding his prohibition t Would yoi 
rather say, " my father is wiser than I am ; he loves n 
and would not deny my request, if it were fit to b 
granted ; I will therefore banish the thought, and clieM 
fully acquiesce in his will '(" How much rather then-" 
should this be said ofour heavenly Father, whose wisdom 
cannot be mistaken, and whose bouutiful kindness is 
infinite ! Love him, therefore, in the same manner you 
love your earthly parenis, but in a much higher degree ■ 
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— in the highest yonr nature ia capable of. For- 
get not to dedicate yourself to his service every day; 
to implore his forgiveness of your faults, and his pro- 
tection from evU every night ; and this not merely in 
formal words, unaccompanied by any act of the mind, 
but in " spirit and in truth," in gratefiil love, and 
humble adoration. The study of the scriptures — inas- 
much as it contributes more than any other to the con- 
firmation of good moral principles, and fits us for the 
cOBtempiation of the greatest and most pure of all 
earthly pleasures, the contennplation of nature and na- 
ture's God — should he your first and constant care ; for 
a strictly virtuous and happy man or woman is the most 
truly noble and respectable being in existfnee. 

Pray, my dear child, pay attention to what I have 
said to you: it has all been said, I assure you, only 
with a view to your own welfare, and from a desire that 
you should acquire that power to seek comfort during 
trouble and happiness in the study of religion, vthich 
has 60 often soothed the heart of 

Your anxious and affectionate mother. 



LETTER VIII. 

ITie Young Lady's Jmwer. 

Dearest Mamma : 

As, in conversing with those we love, we first like 

to listen to them, and then to ho listened to ourselves ; 

so, next to reading a letter from you, there is no 

pleasure so delightful as writing one to you. I was 

quite rejoiced to see my brother George, who looks 

very handsome in his midslipman's uniform ; but he 

was BO rough that Miss and the two governessea 

would not let him go into the sehool-room to me, where 
the young ladies where, but sent for me to him in the 
drawing-room. You should have seen what confusion 
" the Jolly-tor," as he called hunaelf, made among my 
timid companions. We were all in tW ^a.iive\s. Vasv 
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the carriage drove up to tlie gate ; and seeing me, I 
suppose instantly, no sooner had the footmfin let down 
the step, than he dashed, might und main, up the lawn 
into the midst of us, causing such a scamper as you 
have no idea of — just as you have perhaps seen a 
naughty dog in a field put to flight a brood of little 
chickens. He squeezed my hand ao hard when he went 
that I could hardly help crying out, though I know he 
only meant it to show how he loved me. The beads 
which he gave me, brought by him from Otaheitc, are 
rather curious than pretty, hut too iarge to make into 
u necklace (even if there were a sufiicient number to 
do so); so I have made a kind of bracelet of them, which, 
as the girls laughed at them when. 1 put them on last 
week (though they might have known 1 did so for my 
brother's sake), I shall only wear when I am at home. 

Let me assure you, my dearest mamma, not a day 
passes by me, part of which I do not devote to my reli- 
gious duties. I always read the psalm of the morning 
after saying prayers when I get up, and, when I can 
spare time to do so, the lessons of the day, after dinner; 
after tea, we are allowed to retire with our bedfellows to 
our own apartments, and, as I am particularly fortu- 
nate in having for mine one whose sincerity in religious 
matters is only equalled by her affectionate disposition, 
■we then for three or four hours read the bible together, 
and retire to our rest with increased love for our friends, 
for each other, and for all creatores. No word of your 
tender advice will be lost upon me, I assure you, 

I hope the improvement I shall have made by the 
holidays will give you reason to be wholly satisfied with 
me. The only study, indeed, that I find really dull is 
arithmetic. French I am very fond of, as well as what 
the music -mi stress calls " the accomplishments," draw- 
ing, singing, dancing, &c. You know my old detesta- 
tion of needle-work : I really fancy I am getting the 
better of it. Perhaps the reason of this is the delightful 
conversation I have with my dear friend Agnes, during 
the hours devoted to it — mostly before breakfast, when 
tre sit together, as we do after tea, in oxxt own looms. 
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Give my love to dear papa arid to George (if he ie 
not at home next time you write). Tell him I say he 
looked handsome in his uniform, as it may please him, 
and that I hope he will come to see me Sfjain directly 
he comes home. Farewell, dear mamma, God blesa yoa. 
From your attached danghti 



LETTER IX. 
From an Articled Clerk to a Solicitor, in Tovm, to Hit. 

Father in the Country, requesting a larger Yearly 

Allowance. 

My dear Fatheji ; 

You are, I am well aware, so rea'ly desirous to 
allow mf an income sufficient to maintain me ! 
fort and respectability, that I do not hesitate (as I can 
assure you, conscientiously, that I do not ask it in 
consequence of any extravagance), to request an ad- 
dition to it annually of 25i. As 1 cannot expect that 
you should, even indulgent as you always have been, 
take for granted that this extra sum is of absolute ne- 
cessity to me, I shall beg leave to trouble you with a 
few reasons why it is so. 

In the first place, rny dear father, in consequence of 
being rather uncomfortably situated as a resident in 
the house of my worthy old master, he has, at my 
request, as 1 informed you in my last letter, been kind 
enough to permit me to take lodgings near his cham- 
bers, where I have two rooms, neat and comfortable 
ones enough, and am provided with breakfast. TUa 
alteration in my aJfairs has hitherto obliged me to 
stint myself in many things (some of them such 
common comforts that they are almost necessaries), u 
my apartments take a dear twenty guineas out of my 
lOOi. a-year. Not to mention that now, in lieu of 
dining with my master's family, 1 dine at a coffee- 
house, and drink tea also ; so 1 trust you will see the 
reasonableness of granting my request. Such an ad- 
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dition indeed, would, 1 think, just tover my extr^ 
expenses. 

Should you, my dear father, think fit to comply 
with my desire, you will much oblige me ; hut rely, at 
all events, I pray you, upon the esteem, respect, and 
filial love of 

Your affectionate son. 



The Father's Answer. ^| 

My dear Boy : 
You know, I am sure, how glad I always am to 
oblige you ; for, in the whole course of my life, I 
have never denied you a single thing that you were 
not better without than with, or that your conduct 
has not rendered you undeserving of. Your happiness 
has always been my first consideration ; but I should 
have often hut poorly proved that it was so, had I 
gratified you in all your whims and vrishes ; for, to he 
happy you must be good, and few people are good who 
are allowed to have their own way in every thing. It 
is by tliis means they are made tyrants and slaves ; 
tyrants over others, and slaves to themselves : and you 
must know, from reading history, that these two last 
classes of men were never happy, and frequently the 
most miserable in the world. You will expect, perhaps, 
from the tone of this prefuce of mine, that I am about 
to deny your request of an increase of allowance, and 
that 1 hope, by the solemnity of this opening, both to 
prepare you for my refusal, and give my reasons for it 
the greater effect. This is not the case, however ; for, 
to keep you no longer in douht of my intentions, 1 
inform you that I grant you an extra 25l. a-year, 
as you desire. Sut 1 assure you, on my honour, that 
had I not been always able to confide in you ; did I 
not always believe every word you sny, the chance 
would have been ten to one against my doing as I hav««H 
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done ; for 1 should then have been placed in the unhappy 
predicament that a good son should prevent his father 
from felling into — of fear to grant, lest I might thereby 
have been encouraging profligacy — and of fear that, 
should I not grant, njy well-intentioned child should 
think me harsh and unkind, and therefore lose some of 
his respect for me. You say you want the sum for 
the purposes you specify, and 1 am proud to say, my , 
dear boy, I believe you, and give it you with g 
pleasure. 

May you live long and happily ; and that 
never yourself feel the misery of deceiving your fath^ 
nor ever make him feel the misery of being deceived b) 
you, is the fervent and earnest prayer of, 

My dear William, 
Your fond and approving father. 



LETTER XI. 
Front a Young Gentleman at School to his Bralhi 
London. 
My dear Charles : 
I am much obUged to yow for telling me how glad 
you always are to hear from me ; though I own it 
somewhat surprises me that you, who take so much 
pleasure in hearing from your young brother, should 
think BO little of the comfort he must feel in receiving 
a letter from his elder. You are three in my debt, 
and will, I hope, soon favour me with an instalment in 
liquidation. Besides, my dear brother, you who are 
out in the world, and constantly seeing and hearing of 
BO many beautiful and interesting things, can he in no 
want of something to say, even if family news were not 
quite sufficient to make your letters delightful to 
whereas I, whose life is the same thing over and 
again, and who live among people of whose names 
are wholly ignorant, can have little to assist me t 
idea, except of such things as arc connected 
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myself; and to talk of nothing else but myself, and lOy 
own aftairs, however well they may serve me for a 
time, would at last fatigue both you and me, beyond 
all bearing. 

I long for the holidays, 1 assure you ; not that I am 
uncomfortable here, hut school, however pleasant, is 
not home, and a little leisure, music, and reading with 
you and my dear sister, and with mamma and papa, are 
pleasant things to look forward to. We break up on 

the 17th, on which occasion Dr L gives a ball in 

the school-room, to which you will receive the usual 
cards of invitation. My sister has been a great favour- 
ite among us, I assure you, ever since last Christmas, 
I could mention five boys whose case is almost des- 
perate, but who look forward to the meeting with hopes 
of comfort. Pray do not let mamma oppose her coming, 
particularly as this is my last half-year, and more par- 
ticularly as I shall be delighted to see her, and most 
particularly because Charles Evelyn (who is going to 
Eton with me, and afterwards to Cambridge, and who 
is, with your affectionate brother, at the head of the 
school, and the best irieod t have out of my own 
family) will feel dreadfully disappointed if she does 

There is to be a public mathematical and classical 
examination of the first classes in those departments, 
by two professors irora Cambridge. Evelyn is at the 
head of the former, and I of the latter ; so we are both 
very busy faffging. How they will examine us we are 
not aware. I own I am somewhat alarmed for my 
Greek, but in Latin I think I may dety them. Evelyn, 
you may be sure, will cut a fine figure with his Euclid 
and Algebra : he is a famous baud at the quod eret de- 
motutrandum, as we call it, and no bod one at the 
mysteries of the latter most inviting study. You may 
guess, from this disrespectful way of talking, that I am 
no such proficient myself. It is true — I am not. 
Evelyn I call a matter-of-fact plodder ; myself an as- 
piring genius, with a poetiral disposiliiiii. But I must 
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leave you — not because the cock crows, but becauf 
the bell rings. Adieu ! till Christinas. Pray gi' 
love to all at home, and. do not Ibrget my injui 
about Laura. 

Write me a line or two, if you can, and give my love 
to papa and mamma, and tell them that I should feel 
much oblified if they would send me something with 
which to replenish my purse, as I may possibly iv! 
little money before we break up. 

Your affectionate brothi 



LETTER XIL 

The Brother' a Answer. 
Dear Edmithd : 
Shenstone, in one of his lively letters to a friend, 
who had apologized, it seems, for not writing, by 
saying that he had been unusually busy, says — " Pray 
&o not send me word that your business will not allow 
you ten minutes in a fortnight to write to me — an 
excuse fit for none but a co!>bler, who has ten children 
dependent on a waxen thread." I must) therefore, I 
suppose, confess my criminal negligence, although I 
cannot allow the luxurious lounger at the Leasowes to 
be any very great judge of the fatigue sufTered by those 
in business, or engaged in an arduous profession. It 
does not follow, as a matter of course, that because a 
man has three hours to spare every day, he must 
of necessity be able to write a lively letter to a. lively 
fiiend in the course of them, when the nine or twelve 
other hours have passed by, one after the other, and 
found him at his desk or elsewhere, with a regularity 
equalled only by their own, labouring hard mentally, 
and therefore weakening the system. I speak feel- 
ingly, my dear Edmund, and have often wished to 
write to you ; so often, indeed, that were I to do 
so whenever I thought of you, you would, I assure 
you, little recognize your lively playfellow 
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supreme dulness of the tired letter-writer. The lai^* 
even to those who are fond of it, is a fatiguing study ; 
but the men. who feel this pressure most, ore those who 
live hy ihiiiT brains, whose pay is not very high, and 
who are, therefore, obliged to be incessantly at work. 
Of the pain occasioned even by a few hours' stndy to 
persons thus circumstanced, and who labour under the 
additional burden of a delicate constitution or inherent 
disease, we have, I doubt not, but a faint conception. 
However, this is not my case yet, whatever it may be 
when I am on the woolsack : at present my employ- 
ment is not BO mental as 1 could wish it to he, being 
principally of or concerning the reading, altering, and 
transcribing deeds, wills, affidavits, &c. &c. ; hut if 1 
should study with the view of being called to the bar, 
which I have thoughts of doing eventually, my labours 
will be much more intellectual than they now are. 

You will find Eton pleasant enough, for it is not 
much altered, 1 imagine, from what it was six or seven 
years ago, when 1 was there. 1 am not aware that 
they are so fond of boating as they were then (the ac- 
cidents that have happened to both Ctonians and 
Westminstcrians may have assisted to diminish its 
popularity), but their games are still fine ones, and as 
worthy of grown men as the ancient sports of our 
southern counties. The cricket chib is still extant, 
and howls, fives, and rackets are as much admired as 

Cambridge is delightful, and you, who are fond of 
reading, will stand less chance than some of us did of 
falling among the rocks and shoals, as the sailors term 
them, that render the ocean of a college life so dan- 
gerous to tlK generality of young fellows. 

Laura wiB he with you on the ball-night. I men- 
tioned nothing of the why and wherefore ; I was not 
pressing about it to any one. I insinuated the proba- 
bility of a little romance, however, to the young lady 
herself, who appeared monstrously angry indeed, and 
declared to me that if she thought there was anything 
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of that sort on the tapis, she could on no account think 
of accepting the invitation. I then assured her that 
there was. But she wouldn't believe it. I re-assured 
her, but her protestations of incapability to credit them 
were as vehement as the repetitions of the facta them- 
Belves, This of course ; for if she had admitted her 
belief in them, after what she had said, she must give 
up the hope of dancing with your academical inamorato. 
She will come, however, without fail. Remember me 
to Evdyn ; and tell him, as a near relation, if the 
parents approve, he has ray ■entire sanction to propose : 
but, as the lady was but sixteen fast week, if he could 
restrain the fervour of his affection for three 
jears, his doing ao might prove beneficial to al! parti< 

All friends desire their love : pray believe in Diiw 
dear Edmund, and how truly I am 

Your affectionate brother. 



LETTER XIII. 
From a Young Tradesman to his Father, asking hi 
sent lo marry. 

I write to you, not only as a aon to his father, hut as 
one who seeks the advice of a tried and valued friend, 
to ask your sanction to proceed in an affair of the 
greatest importance, and upon which much of my 
future happiness or misery in life will depend. You are 
aware that 1 have now been in business upwards of 
eighteen months. Shortly after I took my present 
shop, a widow lady and her daughter engaged the apart- 
inentB that were to let next door. Their landlord and 
his wife bad always been very kind to me, and I bad 
been in the habit of spending an hour oi two every 
evening with the worthy couple from the day after I 
became their neighbour. It is not strange, then, that 
I became in due time intimate also with the two ladies 
on the first floor, who joined the tea-party occasionally ■ 
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as well as myself. I soon felt how much my destiny 

was in the hands of the lovely Miss ; but for a 

long time t felt how truly unworthy I was of her. A 
melancholy took possessioa of my apiiita, and my at- 
tention to hnsineas increased with my desire to haniab 
other thoughts from my mind. Her kindness to me, 
however, even after 1 was sure she knew my affection 
for her, made me somewhat happier, and after a time I 
ventured to declare my passion. Her diffident, yet 
tender, approval of my suit, and the confession which 
I drew from her that my declaration was not unaccept- 
able, overjoyed me, and I need scarcely add that I at 
once entreated leave to speak with her mother upon 
the subject. The sweet girl assented ; and the kind- 
ness of the good old lady, with the honouring afiection 
of her daughter, leave me now nothing to desire but 
the sanction of my father and mother. 

On the day of our marriage the old lady has agreed 
to make over to me an annuity of 30/. for her daugh- 
ter's life, and to give ua a wedding present of 500/, in 
cash. This, my dear father, will of course be of ma- 
terial assistance tome in my business; yet you know 
me sufficiently well, I trust, to believe that the expec- 
tation of money was not my reason for proposing mar- 
riage. Had Miss been totally portionless (not- 
withstanding your objections to imprudent marriages), 
my love for her, my conviction of your love for me, 
and my fiirlher conviction that the trade I follow 
would enable me to marry now, and eventually support 
B family, would have prompted me to solicit your and 
my dear mother's permission to enter into the married 
state with my heart's choice. As it is, I can conscien- 
tiously assure you, that I see no reason why you should 
not sanction the union which I submit to your con- 
sideration and approval. 

With kindest love to my mother and all my family. 
and entreating a speedy answer, 

Believe me ever 
Your dutiful and aiTcctionate son, 
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LETTER XIT. ^^H 

I The Father's Answer. |^^| 

Mr BEAR Son: ^^H 

I Do not think me negligent for not writing to you 

earlier. For all sakes I conaidered it necessary to 
make inquiries concerning the family into which you 
desire to marry. I am happy to say that I found them 
highly satisfactory to me in every point of view. This, 
and the mature consideration I have given your letter 
of last week, have caused the delay on my part. I 
need hardly say how much I congratulate you, and ^^H 
how readily ] give my consent ; but I would partica-^^H 
larly express to you, my dear hoy, my gratitude to- ^^H 
wards you for the filial atteation to my anxiety as a ^^B 
father, which you evinced ia seeking my advice hefore 
you finally settled any thing, and the pride 1 felt that 
I had a son so truly alive to the affection I have al- 
ways shewn him as to address me as his " dearest 
friend," Believe me you have, and ever will have, in 
sickneaa or health, in misfortune and prosperity, a true 
and fervent friend in your father — one to whom you 
are not only endeared by the relationship that exists ^^_ 
between us, hut by the comfort lie has ever experienced ^^^| 
from your dutiful and affectionate conduct. ^^H 

May you be as happy in yoni wife as I have been in ^^H 
mine ; and as happy in your children as, thank (iod, 
it has been my lot to be. May you, by your unaltering 
affection for your wife, deserve every evidence of that 
tenderness and amiability which you say distinguisli 
her. Be faithful to her, my child. A virtuous hus- 
band, even though he should have been so unhappy as 
not to be secured by having his strongest affections 
fixed in his wife, will never admit the idea of any 
other woman in the light of a mistress ; but, if such an 
, idea should unawares intrude upon his mind, he would 
instantly stiHe it hefore it grows strong enough to give 
either liim or his wife much uneasiness, lleficct on ^^^ 
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thia Tor both your aakes, and for the sake of youi 
famUy ; for nothing tends so much to diminish the re- 
spect a child feels for his father, or to lessen his love 
for him, as the discovery that that parent insults his 
mother by a criminal intercourse with another. 

Your mother, and sisters, and brother join with me 
in love and congratulations, and we all entreat that for 
one day at least you will ride over to us, soon after 
your marriage, and introduce us to your wife and her 
mother. — I am ever, my dear son, 

Your affectioiiate fsther- 



LETTER XV. 
I'tow a Young Lady to her Parents, asking their Permis- 
sion to viarry. 
My dear Parents; 
I have always taken a pleasure in never doing any 
thing without your consent. If I have been sensible 
of the necessity of doing so (both for my welfare, as 
well as from a natural sense of duty) in afTairii of tri- 
fling consideration, how much more so am I now that 

II have to seek your advice upon one of*the greatest 
importance. My cousin Charles, with the approbation 
of his father, has made me a proposal of marriage. 
Having been resident in my uncle's family for many 
years, during the whole of which time Charles has not 
been absent a week, it is not strange that I have par- 
taken with all his friends that sincere admiration of hia 
amiability and talent with which he inspires all who 

I know him ; nor will you be surprised to learn that the 

peculiar partiality he has evinced for me should meet 
an equally aifectionate return. Yoa know him too 
well to doubt either the reality of the love wliich he de- 
clares for me, or that my affections are misplaced. 

He entreated me to let him be himself the bearer of 
this letter, hoping, as be said, by his persuasion, to 
L counteract the otherwise probable ill effect of any litU*^^ 
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objectinDB that might strike you ; for he says h<: feela I 
persuaded (poor vain body!) that you ca» have none ■! 
that are very weighty, I 

He will tell you all the news of our little quiet vil- I 
lage, if there he any, and I am not sure there is ; and I 
will also give you from me a little sketch I made of oi 
parsonage. 

Pray give my love to all my little brothers and sii 
ters, and be assured of the sincerity with which I am. 
Dearest parents, 
Your anxious and afi'ectiouate daughter, 

LETTER XVI. 

The Mother's Answer. 
Mr DEAR Child : 
Your fiither bids me express his and my own delight 
that what we both secretly anticipated and lundly de- 
aired has at last taken place, No objection have we, 
not even a " little objection," to the good -hearted youth 
whose offer it does both your head and heart credit to 
have accepted. He returns ta you full of happiness and 
thanks to all of us, you, of course, included; and with 
the sincere blessings of both of us for himself and hia ^^m 
bride. We shall follow him in a day or two, for we ^^H 
are determined that nothing shall prevent us from being ^^H 
present at your marriage. ^^| 

And now, my dear child, let me impress upon your 
mind the necessity there is to reflect on the eng^ement 
you are about to enter into; if properly understood by 
both parties, the happiest, the sweetest, and purest of 
all earthly connexions, but which, if its duties be neg- 
lected, will be found replete with misery and remorse. 
But more of this when we meet, and plenty of mirth, 
I hope, as well as gravity; for you must not think I ^^_ 
wish to lecture you ; and even if I did, you would ^^H 
know my only object in doing so was your happiness. ^^H 
I Godblesa you, my dear child, prays ^^H 

1 Your olt'ectionate mother. ^H 
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LETTER XVII. 



From an Officer in the Army to his Son at a Boarding 
School, recommending attention to his Studies. 
My dear Henry: 

I bad hoped to Lave been able to call on you at 
scbool previous to embarking with my regiment for 
Gibraltar, Unfortunately, however, the sudden orders 
which we have received for immediate departure pre- 
clude the possibility of my bo doing. I address a few 
hasty lines to you, therefore, not only to assure you of 
my affectionate regard, but to apprize you that I have 
left orders with my agent to discharge half-yearly the 
expenses of your education, and to remit you, from 
time to time, such small sums of pocket-money as your 

worthy master, Dr. , may tliink desirable. I tell 

you this, that your mind may be quite at ease on aueh 
BubjettB, though I have of course written to the doctor 
himself. 

Let me avail myself, my dear boy, of this opportu- 
nity to entreat that you will, during my absence, attend 
with the utmost assiduity to your studies. Your own 
sense must tell you that youth is the proper lime for 
acquiring, the greater portion of that knowledge, which 
is destined to be of the utmost service to you in after 
life. Life is to all uncertain ; and that of a soldier is 
liable to risks from which others are exempt. 1 trust 
that, by the mercy of providence, I shall live to see 
you grow up, and on honour to the profession which 
you may select : and, at all events, it is certain that I 
shall not die the sooner for referring to the dangers of 
military service. Yet the possibility that such an event 
might occur, should at all time be a stimulus to you to 
persevere in the acquirement of such general knowledge 
as may qualify you to appear in the world with credit 
to yourself, and enable you eventually to attain inde- 
pendence in whatever situation it may please the Al- 
mighty to place you. 
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My regiment will not march hence for at least three 
days, and I shall therefore expect a few lines from you 
ere my departure, if only for the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are well and happy. All suhsequent letters 
must be sent to me through my agenta. Present my 

best compliments to Dr. and family, and believe 

me, my dear Harry, 

Your affectionate father. 



LETTER XVII r. 

The Son's Aiisiner. 
My HEAR Fatheh : 

Your sudden departure for Gibraltar, without bein^ I 
ahle to pay me a visit, distressed me very much, more f 
particularly as I expected to see you : your kind letter, 
however, somewhat reconciled me to the disappoint- 1 
ment, and would have been in every way delightful ] 
to me, had you not made a painful allusion to the pos- 
sibility of the speedy occurrence of an event, which I 
sincerely trust will be long delayed. Your injunctions 
to me to attend to my studies, you may depend upon 
it, shall never he lost sight of ; I shall take a pleasure 
in doing what I know wiO bo much gratify you, that 
my incapability to bear the pais of your absence may I 
be thereby lessened. 

I sincerely thank you for your thinking of n 
kindly with regard to any pocket-money I may want, ■ 
and for setting my mind at rest concerning the ex^.4 
penses of my education. You will be gratified to hear ' 
that I am very comfortably situated, and one of the 
doctor's especial favourites. He is a very excellent 
man, and his kindness to me, left as I aro entirely on 
hia hands, endears me to him more than I can express. 

I spend the approaching Christmas holidays at th 
house of one of my schoolfellows, who is my com 
panian in play and study : and I hope to pass a plea 
snnt six weeks, for it is in the country, and you l^noH' J 
my piirtiality for a rural life. 
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The doctor joins me in -wisliing you a happy voyage 

mid safe return ; and that, throufth the gracioua mercy 

of Divino Providence, you may be spared to me many 

years, is tlie earnest prayer of ^^ 

Your dutiful and devotedly attached son.^H 



LETTER XrX. ^ 

From a Maid-Servant to her Mother, requesting Permis- 
sion to marri). 
Dear Mother: 

Charles Wood, whom my mistress has permitted to 
visit me, during the two years that I have been in her 
service, has made me an offer of marriage; but, I have 
told him that, whatever my own incHnations might 
lead me to do, without your sanction I could not give 
him an answer. He replied that he should be sorry to 
find himself the cause of my being undutiful to my 
parents, and begged me to delay no longer to write to 
them upon the subject. I have therefore taken the 
earliest opportunity of doing so, and sincerely hope to 
receive permission from you to give him ray hand, who 
has so long been in possession of my heart. 

My mistress has been kind enough to write to you a 
letter, whith accompanies mine, giving him that excel- 
lent character which he so well deserves, and which all 
who know him so readily give him, and stating her 
own approval of Charles's manners and general respec- 
table appearance. He is a journeyman printer by 
trade, and has been too long with his present em- 
ployers to allow his leaving them to be an event of 
very speedy occurrence, particularly as the kind en- 
quiries made by my mistress prove him to be held by 
them in high esteem and regard. He is a good Chris- 
tian, and of the Protestant faith ; and attends church 
twice every Sunday, He has made me a present of a 
fine large bible, which, he says, he hopes to read with 
me, night and morning, for many, many years to come. 
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Shew this letter to my dear father : and should you 
kindly acquiesce in this, my humble yet earnest re- 
quest, entreat him, I conjure you, to join you in re- 
turning me a favourable answer to it. 

By means of strict economy and attention to huainess, 
Charles has saved upwards of 100?. during the period 
that he has served his present employer. Withthia sum, 
it is his intention to set up a day-school for young chil- 
dren in my name, tlie duties of which (thanks to your 
kind attention to me when I was a little girl) he says 
I shall be perfectly qualified to fulfil, and by means of 
■which he entertains great hopes of obtaining many 
more comforts for ourseivea and family than could 
otherwise he the case. 

Pray give my love to my father and brothers, and 
sisters, and all good iriends, and rely always on the 
prayers to Heaven for your "happiness and prosperity, 
which will ever fill the heart of 

Your dutiful and atTectionate daughter. 



LETTER XX. 
The Mother's Answer. i 

r Dai;ghtgk : I 

Wc received your letter three days ago, and have not % 
written to you sooner because we would not have you * 
think that we are hasty upon so important an affair as 
the subject of it, and that we might, indeed, have time 
to consider it. Your happiness, from the hour you 
were bom, has ever been the main object in our treat- 
ment of you : for, unable to give you, by that unhappy 
chiuige in our circumstances that occurred soon after 
your birth, the means of obtaining that extended know- 
ledge, which, in a mind like yours, would have given 
rise to the most virtuous feelings and actions, it has 
been our endeavour to strengthen your heart in them 
by our own example and persuasion ; and we are proud 
to say, my dear child, that the reward wc si Cotvdl'i s.'&.-J 
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ticipated in the time when you should have hecome a 
woman, has not proved an idle shadow, hut, in every 
way, been all we could desire. 

The character given of Mr. Wood by your mistress, 
and the kindness she expresses towards the child of 
her " old nurse Margery," impart both to your father 
and myself equal pleasure ; and it is with unaffected 
satisfaction that we give our permission to your union, 
and congratulate you on the happiness you are likely 
to enjoy. 

As you say that your lover intends setting up a 
school in his native town, and as it is therefore possible 
that we may not meet so often as I could wish, we hope 
to see you here when it is convenient to your good 
mistress that you should leave her ; and if Mr. Wood 
will accompany you, your aunt is kind enough to say 
that she will fetch you at any time you may appoint 
with her. Tell him we shall be delighted if he will 
come and see us, and will endeavour to make him as 
happy with our strawberries and cream, as our merry 
little girl has made him with her smiles and looks ; per- 
haps we are vain of our cheer, though. 

Your father sends you his love and blessing, and to 
Mr. Wood also, who, he hopes, will not disappoint us, 
if he can possibly get leave of absence. All the chil- 
dren are well, and send you kisses without number. 

Farewell, my dear child : yours is no difficult task ; 
persevere, as you have commenced, in a course of vir- 
tue, and amiable and natural piety, and the love of 
God will never forsake you : your friends will increase 
in number, and in their affection for you, and the bless- 
ing and protection shall never be wanting of , 

Your attached and affectionate mother. 
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LETTER XXI. 

From a Maid'Servant to her Mother, giving an Account 
of her Place. 
My DEAR Mother : 

I have delayed writing for some time, that my letter 
might not be a melancholy one ; for, when I first i 
into this family, having just left my own dear hi 
and seeing no one to sympathize in the regret I fell at 
having left it, I assure you I was very low-spirited, and 
quite out of sorts with everything but my own thoughts, 
■which were always about the beloved ones 1 was then 
separated from. This wretchedness, after a time, how- 
ever, wore off, and I began to find that my mistress was 
of a very good temper, and very kind; and that my mas- 
ter, whenever he interfered in domestic matters, oi had 
occasion to speak to me, always did so in an encourag* 
ing tone, and quite in the manner of a geutleman. 
They have both expressed themselves perfectly satisfied, 
with my endeavours to please : and 1 have also, as I 
am partial to children, mad* friends with the young 
ones, who are all fund of me^aud so I don't mind the 
trouble they give. There are three other servants be- 
sides myself, — a cook, a footman, and errand-boy. The 
cook is always good-natured, except when she is cook- 
ing, and then there's no pleasing her at all, — nothing's 
right, and everything done wrong on purpose. Robert, 
the errand-boy, a mischievous little fellow, teazea her 
always on these occasions, and makes her worse. Wil- 
liam, the footman, is very kind to me, and often assists 
me when I am tired. Ahopether, dear mother, 1 am 
as happy as I could he anywhere away from home, and 
much niore so than I expected to be. The Bible you 
gave me has been a great comfort to mc, particularly 
wheu I first came here. I Iiave not failed to observe 
the injunctions of my dear parents, respecting prayers 
and the daily worship of my Creator. 

Write me a letter soon if you can spare time, that 
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I may know if you are all well and happy, as I am 
anxious, in consequence of not having heard &om you 
since I left home. Give my love to my dear father, and 
brothers and sisters, and to my cousin George, who, I 
hope, is recovered from his fall from the poor old black 
mare. Kiss dear sister Jenny for me particularly, and 
ask her to write me an account of the dair^, and how 
my little pet lamb gets on. 

I could go on talking to you, dear mother, for several 
pages more, but cook has sent up for me, and Robert 
says she's getting "in one of her ways,** — so, good 
bye for the present, dearest, dearest mother, 

And believe me ever 

Your affectionate daughter. 



LETTER XXII. 

The Mother* s Answer, 

My dear Susan: 
Your letter gave me great pleasure, as you seemed 
so distressed when you left us, that I was afraid you 
would find your good spirits much longer returning 
to you. I am glad that your master and mistress are 
so good-natured, and that the children like you : I was 
not surprised to hear that they did, however, for every- 
body here like you, and I suppose, though I never tra- 
velled, that people like good temper all over the world. 
Depend upon it, one of the surest means a servant has in 
her power to secure her happiness, is to befriends with 
her fellow-servants. Strive then to keep so with them : 
assist them (as you say Mr. William does you) when 
they are tired, and bear a joke from them, even though 
they may not bear jokes so well themselves. Do unto 
them, my child, as you would have them do unto you. 
Let this golden rule be present to you in your beha- 
viour to them, and to every body else. Do as it bids 
you, and you can never be without some comfort in 
/ time of trouble, or something to double your pleasure 
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in time of prosperity : for the consciousness of having 
done one good action ia a lioly deliglit, and of having 
persevered in an uninterrupted course of them, a re- 
flection that gives you an hahitual cheerfulness of heart 
and mind. 

We are all of us, thank God, very well. Your cou- 
sin George, who desiiea his true love, is almost re- 
covered, and the poor mare's knees are as s^und as 
ever. Jenny will write to you on the other half of this 
letter ; and intends, I believe, to give you a full ac- 
count of your lamb, and the management of her dairy, 
■which I wish yoi. were here to see, for I assure you it 
does her great credit. 

Pray reflect, my child, upon what I have been telling 
you, and manage to keep yourself as happy as pos- 
sible; for, remember, that, as cheerfulness is of great 
assistance to keep us in good health, it is a duty we 
owe to all those that love us to cultivate it in our 
hearts. "Write soon, and let your letter be a long one. 
Heaven bless you, my dear Susan ! 

Your affectionate mother. 
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LETTER XXIII. 



From a Young Lady at School to her Mother, re 
permisaion to learn to Dance. 

1 have pennission this nvoming from Miss- 
address a letter to you, to inquire after your health 
and that of my family, and to request a favour of you, 
which your judgment, I trust, as well as inclination, 
will induce you to grant me. Most of the young 
ladies in the school learn dancing ; in fact, I am, 
with the exception of one other, the only exception. 
Some silly people have said and written that it is 
a foolish accomplishment ; but you are not, of course, 
one of these, aa I have frequently heard you express 
the pleasure you took in the amusement when you 
were a girl ; and, if I am not mistaken, more thiin once 
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your desire tliat I should learn to dance, when I hi 
outgrown some little weakness, which you thought 
rendered such an exertion till then dangerouB. Mr. 
Bentley, our sui^eon, upon an inquiry made hy 

Mrs. , has given it as his opinion, that so far 

from injuring, it would be beneficial to me ; and parti- 
cularly expressed his wish to her that you might 
be informed that such was his opinion. Under these 
circumstances, my dear mother, your objection, perhaps, 
no longer exists. Should it not, and you would oblige 
me by tellingme as much in a line by return of post, 
I should feel indebted to you. 

With love to papa, and my brother George, and two 
little sisters, and hoping you will accept my sin- 
cere wishes that your health is better than it was when 
I was last at home for the holidays, believi 
Dear mother. 
Your aiiecttonate daughter. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

The Ladjj's Anajner. 
My DEAR Charlotte -. 

Your father unites with me in wishing you to pTesent 

our compliments to Mrs. , and Mr. Bentley, and 

to thank them for their kind attention to your comfort 
and instruction, and furthermore, in wishing you to 
inform them that the gentleman's opinion as regardti its 
efficacy, decides with us the expediency of your at 

once learning to dance. Mrs, , therefore, will 

doubtless give instructions to her professor to that 
eflect. I assure you, my dear child, 1 am happy to be 
able to oblige you, particularly as you are so attentive 
to your less attractive studies. 

Your lather, who is very well, joins us all in send- 
ing love and kisses without end, and expressions of 
the pleasure we feel at the good account we hear of you 
from your kind instructress. Believe me. 

Your most afibvtionaie mother. 
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BUSINESS-LETTERS AND FORMS. 



LETTER XXV. 



From a Tenant to his Landlord, excusing Delay in the 

Payment of his Rent, 
Sir: 
I am sure you will do me the justice to admit, that 
since I have occupied my present residence, I have 
hitherto been most punctual in paying you the rent 
quarterly, as it has fallen due. Circumstances, how- 
ever, over which I have no control, have conspired 
just at this moment to cause me several disappoint- 
ments in money matters, to my great temporary incon-» 
venience. Thus situated, 1 am induced, with reluc- 
tance, to request that you will be kind enough to 
permit the quarter's rent which is now due to you, 
to stand over until next Christmas, within a week after 
which you may rely on receiving the amount of the 
two quarters together. Your compliance with this 
request will oblige, sir. 

Your obedient servant. 



LETTER XXVL 

The Landlord's Answer, 
Sir: 
Your incapability to pay me, with convenience to 
yourself, the quarter's rent which is due from you, is. 
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I assure you, sufficient apology for any little dis- 
appointment which the delay may occasion to me. I 
am convinced of your wish to he punctual, and, there- 
fore, cheerfully assent to your request. Let the quar- 
ter's rent stand over as you desire, and give yourself 
no uneasiness on the suhject. I shall not ask you for 
it until after Christmas, long ere which, I trust, the 
anxieties of which you complain will have vanished. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant. 



LETTER XXVII. 

From a Farmer to his Landlord^ on the same occasion. 

Sir: 
A variety of unforeseen and unavoidable accidents 
compel me, I regret to inform you, to request your 
forbearance towards me regarding your last half-year's 
rent. Both the crops and the market have been bad, 
and the consequence is, that it is utterly out of 
my power to pay you this season as punctually as 
I have hitherto done. I am very sorry for this ; but, 
as I really cannot help it, I have no remedy but to 
entreat your patience for about a month longer, which 
will greatly oblige, sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 



LETTER XXVITI. 

The Landlord's Answer, 

Sir: 
I believe you to be a man of good intentions, honest 
and industrious. The little delay, therefore, in the 
payment of your rent, which you solicit, I have not 
any objection to, as I doubt not you will hand me the 
amount as soon as it is in your power. The dis- 
appointment, happily, is not material to me; and J 
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regret extremely b} learn Irom you that it should ho 
caused by accidents and oth«r circumstances in your 
farming business, calculated to embarrass and perplex 
you. I trust your difficulties will be but temporary, 

Your obedient servant. 



LETTER XXIX. 

From a Tenant to his Landlord, requetiling 

Indulgence. 

Sir: 

I am sorry tu say that it ia not yet in r _ ^ 

pay you the hall-year's rent which has now been so J 

long outstanding. I hope, however, there is no doubt i 

I shall be able to discharge the amount very shortly, I 

and relying upon an extension of the indulgence wliich I 

you have already shewn me, I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant. 



LETTER XXX. 

The Landlord's Answer. 
Sik: 
From the conduct I have hitherto adopted towards 
you, under the circumstance that you have now occupied 
my house for eight months without paying me a single 
quarter's rent, you must be convinced that it is far from 
iny incUnation to oppress you. I fear, indeed, that I 
have been culpable in my long forbearance. Your nu- 
merous apologies for not paying me my just demand, I 
have hitherto admitted ; but I apprehend that, instead 
of its having been a real kindness in me to do so, 1 am 
liable to the charge of weakness, ii' not of injustice, to- 
warda my own family. You must permit me to say, 
air, that if your means do not enable you to pay Ihp 
rent of the house you hold of me, you should not have 
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taken it ; for as there are doubtless many others to 
'whom it would be an acceptable residence, and whose 
greatest anxiety would be to pay their landlord with 
punctuality, you are inflicting an injury on myself and 
family by depriving us of a certain income. 

I am one of the last men in the world to be over- 
rigorous, but you must excuse me if I now apprise you 
that I cannot wait any longer than Monday next for the 
half-year's rent due at Midsummer last. I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant. 



LETTER XXXr. 

From a Young Tradesman in the Country to a Wholes 
sale Dealer in Town, proposing to open an Account 
with him. 

Sir : 
My apprenticeship with Mr. Tomlinson having ex- 
pired, my parents have given me 500/. to begin the 
world with. With this sum I have just commmenced 
business on my own account, with my late master's 
approbation and good wishes ; and being well acquainted 
with the integrity of your dealings, and the advantages 
to be derived at obtaining goods from you at first hand, 
I send you herewith an order, which I request you will 
be kind enough to execute with the least possible delay. 
For this, my first commission, I send you the cash, 
from which you will be pleased to allow me in account 
the usual discount. On future occasions J shall, with 
your permission, avail myself of the ordinary credit ; 
and with the view of satisfying you of my pretensions 
to request such an advantage, I beg to refer you to the 
inclosed letter in my favour, kindly written by my 
worthy friend and late master, Mr. Tomlinson. I be- 
lieve I need add no more, but that you may rely on 
my being punctual in my payments, and that I am, sir, 

Yours respectfully. 
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LETTER XXXII. ^H 

The Answer. ^H 

I have received yours of the 13th instant, with ita ^H 
enclosure of a. post-office order for 50/., and an accoin- ^^ 
' panying letter from my old eiiatomer and respected 
' friend, Mr, Tomlinson, recommending you to my no- 
tice, as in every way respectable and trustworthy. It 
will give me great pleasure to execute your future orders ( 
on the usual terms of credit, and I thank you for the'l 
preference which you evince for one who has so long I 
been in the habit of commercial intercourse with your I 
I late employer. The nature of my business compels mo | 
to give extensive credits, and, all therefore that I caa 
desire, is to be satisjied that tliey in whom I repose con- 
fidence are of such a character as would prevent them j 
from contracting a debt which they did not intend, or 
would not strive earnestly, to liquidate. From the 
terms of unqualified approbation in which Mr. Tom- 
linson speaks of your past behaviour towards him, and j 
the attestation which he (with apparent pride] bears to 
your business-like habite, and the principlesof integrity J 
which regulate all your proceedings, I am not only 
pleased with the opportunity of opening an account 
with you, but shall be happy in any way to contribute 
to your accommodation, and most heartily wish you 
that success in business which I liave no doubt it will 
be your endeavour to deserve. 

The goods specified in your first order you will receive I 
by the Derby waggon, in parcels marked A. B. Bythe 1 
invoice, which will accompany them, you will perceive I 
that this account balances within a few shillings, whicH J 
I ihall carry forward as you desire. 1 am, sir, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
, And obedient scrvan 
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LETTER XXXI II. 
Frotna Young Tradesman, whose Master had lately died, 
to a Wholesale House. 
Gentlemen : 

Having served my lute master, Mr. Jas. Piatt, as 
apprentice and journeyman, for upwards of five-and- 
twenty years, and my mistress having declined carrying 
on the husiness on her own account, I have just con- 
cluded arrangements with the widow and executors of 
the estate, by which the good-wi!! and stock-in-trade 
are assigned to me for a valuable consideration. I beg 
to apprise yon of this fact, and shall be glad to dei 
with you on my own account, on the same terms which 
regulated your connexion with my late employer. With 
respect to the account between you and Mr. Piatt, which 
is still outstanding in your favour, I inclose a bill of 
exchange at two months' date, drawn by me on Messrs. 
,ofCateaton- street, London, which will be duly ac- 
cepted on presentation. I hsve made an agreement 
with the executors to allow me this sum in account with 
them, and I therefore send you a negotiable and unex- 
ceptionable security for it at once, because it is my wish 
to commence business with you free and unincumbered 
of all previous liabilities. 

I shaU. be obliged by ynur executing the accompany- 
ing order forthwith, and placing the account to the debit 
otj gentlemen. 



Your most obedient servant. 



LETTER XXXIV. 
The Anmter. 



i 



We had heard, some time since, with regret, of the 
decease of tlie late Mr. Jas, Piatt, and we rejoice to 
And, hrrwrconimtinicationofthe 13tb instant, received 
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tLis morning, that you have hecome, with the consent 
of his widow and executors, his representative and suc- 
cessor in his business. We wish you every prosperity, 
and thank you for your oiTered correspondence. The 
extensive dealings which we have had with you for 
many years, on the part of yoor late worthy master, 
coupled with yonr invariahle punctuality and constant 
attention to his business interests, render all inquiries 
respecting you superfluous, although we are n 
quainted with you personally. We shall, therefo 
great pleasure in opening au account with yoi 
doubt not that, as yon must have many advantages 
succeeding to a trade with which you have heen so long 
conversant which a stranger could not possess, yon will 
have no diihculty in achieving the success in huainess 
which we heartily wish you. 

We have sent your first order by the steamer, in bales 
marked L. F., with invoice inclosed ; and awaiting your, 
future iavoUTH, we are, sir, 

Your obedient servants. 



in ^H 



LETTER XXXV. 
From one Tradesman to another, requesting Payment of^ 
a Sum of Money. 
Sih: 

Having, from the unexpected dishonour of bills by 
two of my customers, and other peculiar circumstances, 
some pressing demands on mc at this juncture for a 
considerable sum, I apply to you, with reluctance, in 
the hope that, as the account between ns has been 
long in my favour, you may he able to spare n 
whole, or part of it, to assist me in my present 
culty. You will, 1 am sure, be convinced thi 
thing but a regard to my credit could urge me thm I 
to solicit a settlement, which my firm reliance on your I 
honour would induce me to protract for a much longer J 
period. I am, sir. 
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LETTER XXXVr. 

The jlnswer. 



1 



It would have caused toe great pain, if, after tbelong 
forbearance which I have experienced from you, I bad 
not been able in some degree to comply with your just 
demand. Happily, at thia moment, I have received a 
dividend from one of my principal debtors (whose 
feilure, indeed, has been tie chief cause of the long de- 
lay which has taken place in the satisfection of your 
claim), which enables me, with great pleasure, to in- 
close you a draft for 200i. I believe that the balance due 
from me does not much exceed that amount, and the 
remaining trifle shall be remitted you within a month. 
With many thanks for the considerateness with which 
you have treated me in this matter, and your kind ex- 
pressions of reliance on my honourable intentions, and 
sincerely hoping that your anxieties will prove but 
transient, I am, sir, 

Your obliged and obedient servant. 



LETTER XXXVI L 
From one Tradesman to another, urgently demanding 
Payment. 
SiRt 
Your culpable inattention to the frequent applications 
which 1 have already mode to you on the subject of the 
heavy balaoce now due to me, compels me at length to 
appear importunate, by addressing you in a more de- 
cisive and peremptory tone than I have hitherto as- 
sumed, contrary though it be to my wishes, and repug- 
nant to my feelings. You cannot, on rejection, think 
it possible that I can carry on business with you after 
ler in which you have lately treated me ; nor, 
II you, can you expect yourself either to priM-i 
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per in trade, or to retain your character, if your pay- 
metita are not more punctually made, and your pro- 
mises better ^ept, to others than they have been to me. 
If you do not serve otliers as you have behaved towards 
me, what opinion can 1 holdofonewho selects me as the 
only creditor to he neglected ? And why should I con- 
tinue to conduct myself towards you with considerate- 
ness and forbearance, when your payments are conti- 
nually in arrear, swelling your debt to me to an amount 
■which has become serious, and threatens to become 
alarming? If you think you can trespass more upon 
me than you can on others, you pay hut a very ill 
compliment to my prudencCj and lay yourself open to 
the charge of making me a very ungrateful return for 
the kindness I have already shown you. There are 
few men, as you know, more ready than I am to make 
every liberal allowance for disappointments, or even 
for negligences, if casual ; but when a man is for ever 
disappointing, constantly negligent, and pays no regard 
to his promises, liberality towards him becomes a 
weakness, and firmness a duty. To be plain with you, 
such is the exigency of my own affairs, and such the 
unfavourable opinion with wlich your conduct has im- 
pressed me, that I feel myself under the necessity of 
requiring an immediate settlement of the account be- 
tween us, now upwards of 300/. in my favour ; in failure 
of which, or uneKceptionabie security, I shall be com- 
pelled, as a duty to myself and family, and my own J 
creditors, to resort to legal measures for the recovery ofB 
the amount. ' M 

I trust that your prompt attention to my claim will ■ 
BUpersede the necessity of any harsh proceedings ; for, 
as I have ever yet shewn myself, bo 1 am 



Your friend and well-wisher. 



i 
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"" LETTER XXXVin. !^^| 

The Answer. ^^^| 

Sir: ^™ 

Your reproof causes me the more p^n, because, al- 
though I may have appeared to be very negligent to- 
wards you (a charge to which I plead guilty to some 
extent, though protesting, :at the same time, that I have 
not heen intentionally either neglectful or a promise- 
breaker), my seeming remissness and inattention do in 
reality admit of many excuses, which will, I trust, con- 
vince you that my conduct has not been so ungratefiil 
or so culpable as you have reason to believe. 1 have 
actually met with many and very serious disappoint- 
ments ; for I am obliged to give eKtenaive credits to 
country dealers, who, though sure in their payments, 
are more tardy than you will readily believe, and at 
once offended if pressed for a settlement. I feel as- 
sured, sir, that you will not doubt my statement in 
this respect ; but if I am mistaken, such is the high 
respect I bear you, that, so for from having ever ven- 
tured to suppose that I could presume more on you 
than on others, I now profess myself willing and 
anxious to satisfy you, in preference to all others, of 
the actual state of my affairs, by any attestation or ex- 
amination you may require. To convince you, loo, of 
my inclination to do the beat in my power, I am happy 
in being able to remit yO'U, in immediate compliance 

vrith your requisition, a bill on Messrs. , your 

highly respectable neighbours, for 1801. In about a 
fortnight, I hope to be able to send you a further sum 
of nearly 100/. ; after the receipt of which (as I assure 
you each sum would have been transmitted to you if I 
had not received your last letter), I-trust you will be- 
lieve that I have ever had the intention of being punc- 
tual with you — that my breach of promises to you has 
been caused entirely by that of others to me— that it 
wa* inability alone which has caused my apparent neg- ■ ^ 
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ligence (for which J apologize, and acknowledge, 
gratitude, the lenity which jou have so long showi I 
me), and that I am, sir. 

Your obliged and obedient servant. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

From one iTttimale Friend to another, borrowing Moneg,^ I 
Dear Montaoue: 
Pray favour me, by the bearer, with the loan t^fl 
twenty pounds, for which "I have immediate occasioiw J 
I will return it to you within a month from this date, I 
or aooner if you should require it ; but I know tho I 
amount ia but little object to you, and that you will I 
readily, and without conditioTis, oblige 

Your's ever (ruly. 



LETTER XL. 

-V-* TfieAiawer. 

. Dear Charles : 

Inclosed is a cheque for 90i., which you tan repay 

to my banker's at your convenience. Meantime it is 

as well in your hands as theirs, and you can keep it as 

long, or as short a time, as may be agreeable to yourself, 

I am, dear Charles, faithfully. 



L 



LETTER XLI. 
To an Acqaaintaace, to harrow a Sum of Money. 
DeabSib: 

Peculiar circumstances, of a nature which cause ^%M 
temporary embarrassment in pecuniary aft'airs, imp^ I 
me to venture to solicit of you the loan of 301. for three W 
months from this date, for which I shall be happy tif 
g^ye you mjf note of Jiaad, or ftny.ol^i sesvffi'^ ip.lj 
K 2 
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power, which you may deem necessary. I specif 
given period for the loan, because a less time than that 
which 1 have mentioned will not aerve roe, and a longer, 
you may rely on it, I shaJl not desire ; for I must in- 
fallibly receive double that amount on or before the 
15th of August next. Youi kind compliance with my 
request will much ohhge, dear sir, 

Your's very truly. 



LETTER XLII. ^M 

The Answer. ^^ 

Dear Sir: 
My means are more limited than you are perhaps 
aware, and even on thers I have numerous claims, 
which I am in duty hound to recognize as superior to 
youra ; yet, as I am willing to serve j'ou, as I have 
every reason to rely on your honourahle intentions, 
and cannot deny that it is in my power to spare you 
the sum you solicit for the time stated, 1 cannot 
refuse to comply with this your first request. If, there- 
fore, you will send me your promisaory note for the 
amount to-morrow, between eleven and one, I will re- 
turn you the cash — being, dear sir, "^M 

^—'-§ 

LETTER XLIII. 

From one Friend to another, solicilivg a Loan of Money. 
Dead Williamson : 
If you have fifty pounds by you, which you can 
conveniently spare for about sis months, I happen, at 
this juncture, to be in the unpleasant, though not un- 
common, predicament, that I am at once disappointed 
in the receipt, and pressed for the payment, of several 
small suma ; and the loan of the amount which I have 
Btated, would save me much embarrassment and anx- 
iety. 1 need not, 1 am aure, say anything to satis^ 
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yon that T should not solicit this kindness of you, if I 
were not certain of my power to repay the sum, with 
thanks and convenience, at the period specified ; but, if 
it is in any way unpleasant to you to spare the amount, 
or to be so long without it, pray say so candidly, and 
without hesitation ; for it is only if perfectly ^reeable 
to yourself, that such a favour is asked or expected of 
you by, dear sir, 

Yout'a very faithfully. 



LETTER XLIV. 

On the sane Subject. 

From the long acquaintance which has subsisted be- 
tween us, you know how scxupulous I have ever beett 
to solicit favours of any one, and especially to lay my- 
self under pecuniary obligations ; yet, when an exigency 
requires it, T cannot hesitate to acquaint yourself, my 
old schoolfellow and constant friend, that an opportu- 
nity presents itself, in which you may have the gratifi- 
catioa of serving me. I am assured that this will please 
you, as much as it would me if the case were reversed; 
for we have ever mutually held that it is more delight- 
ful to confer favours than to receive them. I tell you 
bluntly, then, that you must send me 50l. to-day or 
to-morrow, as a loan, until I can conveniently return 
it, which, I believe, will not be a long date. I will ex- 
plMii particulars when I see you. Meantime, know me 

Youi unfeigned and sincere. 



LETTER XLV. 
From one Trades^nan to another, requesting the Jicnemal 
of a Bill of Exchaitije, 
Sir: 

The bill of exchange acc«pted by me on the 

day of— " , at three months' date, for the sum of , 



I 
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will fall due on the 15th iiist., and 1 regret to infonn 
you that I feai it will be out of my power to honour 
it ; for though I have a considerahle sum of money due 
to me from persons of uii exceptionable character, yet I 
feel almost certain that I shall not receive a sufficient 
amount from thcra in time to satisfy the acceptance re- 
ferred to. Under these circumstances, I trust that, as 
it is the first occasion on which I have been compelled 
to trespass on your indulgence, you will be kind enough, 
in compliance with my timely request, to allow the bill 
to be renewed at a short date. I am much concerned 
at being obliged to sobcit such a favour of you, but as 
I inclose three negotiable securities for more than the 
amount, subscribed by persons well known to yourself, 
and which you can hold until the renewed bill comes 
due, I trust you will, without ii 



Your obedient servanE.- 



i 



LETTER XLVI. 



From an Insolvent Debtor Co his principal Creditor, re- 
questing the Acceptance of a Composition. 
Sir: 
I have delayed as long as it has been possible, to re- 
veal to you the real state of my aflairs, but I now feel 
compelled, from the great variety of insurmountable 
difBculties with which I am surrounded, at length to 
address you on the subject ; and to acquaint you with- 
out disguise, that my business is in a state of embarrass- 
ment, from which I fear it will be impossible for me to 
extricate it. You, sir, are my principal creditor, and, 
as we have now had extensive dealing together for up- 
wards of ten years past, during which 1 have been most 
assiduous in my application to business, and paid you 
with the utmost regularity, 1 trust you will not now re- 
fuse to come forward and intercede for me with my 
other creditors, with a view to tbeir accepting of suc^n i 



w 
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a coinposition as ray business and debts will now pro- 
dace, In preference to iillo-wing a coramission of bank- 
ruptcy to be issued against me. You will find, on ex- 
amination of my books and accounts, that my conduct 
has been consistent with the strictest rules of honesty ; 
that the sum which 1 have spent each year for the sup- 
port of my family has been exceedingly moderate, and 
that the proceeds of my present stock, and the amount 
of debts due to me, will produce a handsome dividend. 



Your obedient servant. 
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I.— A Letter of Liceuce, from Ceeditors 



I 



To all to whom these presents shall come. We, whose 
hands and seals are hereunto set, creditors of A. B. of 
the parish of , in the county of , send greet- 
ing. Whereas, the said A. B., on the day of the 
date hereof, is indebted to us, the said creditors, in 
several sums of money, and not having wherewithal to 
satisfy ua at present, we, and every one of us, are will- 
ing to grant unto him, the said A. B., time for the pay- 
ment of the same. Now know ye, that we, the said 
creditors, and every one of us, for his own proper debt, 
part and portion, severally have given and granted, 
and by these presents do give and grant unto the said 
A. B. iree licence, liberty, and leave, as in us severally 
lies, sure and safe conduct to come, go, and resort 
about his business and alfaira at his free will and plea- 
sure, from the day of the date hereof unto the full end 
and term of . — — months or years (as the case may 
be) next ensuing ; without any let, trouble, suit, arrest. 
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attach nieut, or other disturbance whatGoever, to h 
fered or done with him, the said A. B., his wares, 
goods, money, or merchandizes -whatsoever, by us or 
any of us, the executors, adjiiinistratora, partners, 
or assigns of us, or any of us, by our, or any of 
our means or procurement. And we, the said credl' 
tors, severally and respectively, each for himself oud 
herself, his and her executors and administrators, seve- 
rally and apart, and not jointly, covenant, grant, and 
agree to and with the said A. B., that, if any trouble, 
vexation, wrong, damage, or hindrance shall be done 
unto him the said A. B., cither in his body, goods, or 

chattels, within the said term of from the date of 

these presents, by us, or any of us, contrary to the 
tenor and effect of this our licence, that then he, the 
said A. B., his executors and administrators, Bball 
he, by virtue of these presents, acquitted and dis- 
charged against him, or any of us, by whom, and by 
whose means be shall, contrary to the true meaning of 
these presents, be arrested, troubled, imprisoned, at- 
tached, grieved, or damnified, of aU manner of actions, 
suits, quarrels, debts, duties, and demands, either iit 
law or equity, whatsoever, from the beginning of the 
world to the day of the date of these presents. In wit- 
ness whereof, we the said creditors, have hereunto set 

our hands and seals, the day of — 

sand eight hundred and . 

Sealed and delivered (being first i 

duly stamped) in the presence f 

of us, G. H. i 

I.J. ) 



t 
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N all men by these presents, that I, A. B., of 

the parish of , in the county of , gentleman, 

am held and firmly bound to C. D., of the said county 

of , Esq., in the penal sum of two hundred pounds, 

in good and lawful money of Great Britain, to be paid 
to the said C. D., Esq., or to his certain attorneys, his 
executors, administrators, or assigns ; for the true 
payment whereof I bind myself, my heirs, executors, 
and administrators, firmly by these presents, sealed 

with my seal. Dated this day of , in the 

year of the reign of our sovereign lord, William 

TV., by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, King ; in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and — . The 
condition* of this obligation is such. That if the above 
bound A, B,, his heirs, executors, or administrators, 
do well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, to the 
above-named C. D., his executors, administrators, or 
assigns, the full sum of one hundred pounds, of good 
and lawful money of Great Britain, on the first day of 
September next ensuing the date hereof, with lawfiil 
interest, then this obligation to be void, or else remain 
in full force. 



Signed, sealed, and delivered, 
being first duly stamped, 
the presence > " " 



(Signed) A. B. ^H 
ered, ) ^^^H 

|S 1 

double the sum of the value re- ^^| 



■ When a bond ia given, double the s. . .__ _ 

ceived is mentioned in the obllKatioo part, and the real m 
ineuit to be secured is inserted In the condition. 
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III. — A Letter op Attobhey. 
Know all men by these presents, that I, A. B., 
of ; in the county of , weaver (for divers con- 
siderations and good causes mc hereunto moving), 
have made, ordained, constituted, a-ad appointed, and 
by these presents do make, ordain, constitute, and ap- 
point, my trusty friend C D,, of , ia the county 

aforesaid, gent., my true and lawful attorney, for me, 
in my name, and to my use, to ask, demand, recover, 
or receive of, and from, A. B., of Thetford, in the said 
county, the sum of sixty pounds, giving, and by these 
presents granting to my said attorney, my sole and 
fiill power and authority to take, pursue, and follow 
such legal courses for the recovery, receiving, and ob- 
taining of the same, as I myself might or could do, 
were I personally present j and upon the receipt of 
the same acquittances and other sufficient discharges, 
for me and in roy name, to make, sign, seal, and 
deliver, as also one more attorney or attorneys, under 
him to substitute or appoint, and again at his pleasure 
to revoke ; and further to do, perform, and finish for 
me, and in my name, all and singular thing and things, 
which shall OT may be necessary, and entirely as I, the 
said A. B., in my own person, ought or could do in or 
about the same, ratifying, allowing, and confirming 
whatever my said attorney shall lawfully do, or cause 
to be done, in or about the execution of the premises 
by virtue of these presents. In witness whereof, I 

have hereunto set my hand and seal, the day of 

, in the year of the reign of our sovereign 

lord, William IV. by the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King : and in 
the year of our Lord God one thousand eight hundred 
and . A. B. ' 



a the presence of us C, ^, ,- 
E. F.J 
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IV. — A Bill of Sale of Goods, 
Know all me 

of J for and 

me in hand paid, at and before the sealing and deliveiv 

hereof, by C. D., of , the receipt whereof I m 

hereby acknowledge, have barg^ned and sold, and by 
these presents do bargain and sell unto the said C. D., 
all the goods, household stuif, and implements of 
household, and all othor goods whatsoevei, mentioned 
in the schedule beicunto annexed, now remaining and 

being in . To have and to hold all and singular 

the goods, household stuff, and implements of house- 
hold, and every of them, by these presents bargained 
and sold unto the said C. D. , his executors, and admi- 
nistrators, and assigns, for ever. And I, the said 
A. B., for myself, my executors, and administrators, 
all and singular of the said goods unto the said C. D., 
his executors, administrators, and assigns, against me, 
the said A. B., my executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, and against all and every other person and 
persons whatsoever, shall and will warrant and forever 
defend by these presents, of which goods I, the said 
A. B., have put the said C, D. in full possession, by 
delivering him one silver tankard, &c. at the sealing 
hereof. In witness whereof I have hereunto put mj 
hand and seal this tenth day of May, in the year of oar 
Lord God one thousand eight hundred and — . ' ' 

I A. B. 

' Signed, sealed, and delivered, ^ 

' in the presence of us, f '' 

C. D.f 

I E. F. 



I 
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v. — Bill op Exchange. 

£100 London, Isi Jan., 1835. 

Three monthB after date [or on demand, or at sight, 

or days after sight, or date, as the case may be] 

pay to me or my order, the aum of one hundred pounds 
terling, value received, A. B. 
To Mr. C. D., 
street, squaie, k 



VI.— A Promissory Note. ^ 

£100 London, 1st Jan., 18.15. 

Three months after date [or on demand, or at sight, 

or days after date, or sight, as the case may he] I 

promise to pay to Mr. C, D. the aum of one hundred 
pounds, value received. 

(Signed) A, B. 
street [insert address.~\ 

VII.— Letter of Credit. 
This present writing witnesseth that I, A. B., of 
London, merchant, do undertake and agree with C. D., 
of, &c. merchant, his ex-ecutors and administrators, 
that if the said C. D. do deliver unto E. F., of, &c. or 
to his use, any Bum or suras of money amounting 
to the sum of. Sec. of lawful British money, and shall 
take a bill under the hand and seal of the said E. F., 
confessing and shewing the certainty thereof; that 
then I, my executors, or administrators, having the 
same hill delivered to me or them, shall and will imme- 
diately upon the receipt of the same, pay, or cause to 
be paid unto the said C, D., his executors or assigns, 
all such sums of money as shall he contained in the 
said bill, at, &c. For which payment in manner and 
form aforesaid, I bind myself, my executors, adnni- 
nistrators, and assigns, by these presents. In wit- 
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I'm. — Form op Nohcb to Quit, from a Tenant to 

Sir, — I hereby give you notice that it is my intention 

.0 quit the house I now hold of you, situate No. , 

street, , on ot before . 

Dated this day of , 18 — . 

(Signed) A. B., tenaat^j^ 
To Mr . W 



IX. — Form of Notice to Quit, frou a Lani>i.o&I) to 

HIS TSHAHT. 

Sir, — 1 hereby give you notice to quit the house 
and appuTteuances which you now hold of me, situate 

No. , — street, or or before . 

Dated this day of , 18 — . 

(SignedJ A. B., landlord. - 
To Mr. . .^ 
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X. — Form or Notice to a Tenant, either to Quit, 

OR PAI DOUBLE ReBT. 

Sir, — I hereby give you notice to deliver up posses- 
sion of, and quit the house and appurEenaucea which 

you now hold of me, situate No, , in street, 

, on or before the day of , in default 

whereof I shall require for the same the net yearly rent 

of pounds, being double the value of the Bsid 

premises, for such time as you shall hereafter continue 
to retain possession, ai;cor<^g to the statute in such 
made and provided. 

Dated this day of , 18-. 

(Signed) A. B., landlord. 
To Mr. 
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XI. — Form of Notics, from a Housekbepbr to 
his lodoek, to quit apaktubris, ob, pat double 
Rent. 

Sir, — I hereby give you notice to quit and deliver 
up, on or before the day of next, the apart- 
ments and other tenements which you now hold of me 
in this house, in default whereof I shall require you to 
pay me for the same the net monthly (or qntirterly, as 

the case may be), sum of , being double the 

present monthly (or quarterly) rent thereof, for aucK 
time as you shml hereafter continue to retain pos-^ 

Dated this day of , 18 — . 

N.B. Generally speaking, when notice ia required t( 
be giTen by law, leaving it at the dwelling-house ii 
sufficient. This is best done by a third party, who 
should keep a copy of the notice, so as to be able to 
bear witness to its delivery, if required. 



XII. — FoHM OF A LAsnLORn's Warrant ti 
Destbain. 

I do hereby authorize and empower you to i 
and distrain the goods, chattels, and effects, which 
be found in or upon the premises in the tenure ox 

cupation of , situate , in the parish of - 

in the county of , for the sum of •, for - 

due and owing to me for rent at last, and 






therein as the law directs, For which this shaU be yoi^^^^J 
suiEcient warrant and iiidetonity. ^^^| 

, Dated the day of , 18—. ^^M 



"LETTERS ON YOUTH, AND TB 
EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 



LETTER XLVII. 
From a Gentleman* to a Lady, comparing the Aduantaget 
of Public and Private Education. 
Dear Madam : 
"While I lived in your neighbourhood I often wished 
for an opportunity of giving you my opinion upon a 
subject, in which I know you are very deeply interested, 
but one incident or other always put it out of my power. 
That subject is the education of your son, whom, if I 
mistake not, it is now higli time to send to some public 
place of education. I have thought much on the sub- 
ject, I have weighed every argument that I could think 
of on either side of the qu-estion. Much you know has 
been written upon it, and very plausible arguments 
have been offered, both for and against a public educa- 
tion. I set not much value upon these ; speculating 
men are continually disputing, and the world is seldom 
the wiser. I have some little experience in this way ; 
I have no hypothesis to mislead me j and the opinion 
or prejudice which 1 first formed upon the subject was 
directly contrary to that which experience has now 
taught me to entertain. 
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Could mankind lead their lives in that solitude whli 
is 30 favourable to many of our most virtuous affec- 
tions, 1 should he clearly on the side of a private edu- 
cation. But most of us, when we go out into the 
world, find difficulties in our way, which good princi- 
ples and innocence alone will not qualify na to en- 
counter. We must have some address and knowledge 
of the world different from what ia to be learned in 
books, or we shall soon be puzzled, disheartened, or 
disgusted. The foundation, of this knowledge is laid in 
the intercourse of schoolboys, or at least of young men 
of the same age. When a boy is always under the di- 
rection of a parent or a tutor, he acquires such a habit 
of looking up to them for advice, that he never learns 
to think or act for himself: his memory is exercised 
indeed in retaining their advice, but his invention is 
suffered to languish, till at last it becomes totally inac- 
tive. He knows, perhaps, a great deal of history or 
science, but he knows not how to conduct himself on 
those ever-changing emergencies, which are too minute 
and too numerous to be comprehended in any system 
of advice. He is astonished at the most common ap- 
pearances, and discouraged with the most trifling (be- 
cause unexpected) obstacles ; and he is often at his 
wit's end, where a boy of much less knowledge, but more 
experience, would instantly devise a thousand expe- 
dients. Conscious of his own superiority in some 
things, he wonders to find himself so much inferior in 
others; his vanity meets with continual rubs and dis- 
appointments, and disappointed vanity is very apt to 
degenerate into suUenness and pride ; he dcspiseS) or 
affects to despise, his fellows, because, though superior 
in address, they are inferior in knowledge, and they, in 
their turn, despise that knowledge which cannot teach 
the owner how to behave on the most common occa- 
sions. Thus, he keeps at a distance from his equals, and 
they at a distance from him ; and mutual coatempt is 
the naturaJ consequence. 

Another inconvenience, attending private education, 
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is the fluppressiiig the principle of emulation, withont 
which it rarely happens that a boy prosecutes his studies 
with alacrity or success. I have heard private tutors 
complain, that they were obliged to have recourse to 
flattery or hribery to engage the attention of their pupil ; 
and I need not observe how improper it is to set the 
example of such practices before children. True emu- 
lation, especially in young and ingenuous minds, is a 
noble principle ; I have known the happiest effects pro- 
duced by it ; I never knew it to he productive of any 
vice. In all public schools it is, or ought to be, care- 
fully cherished. Where it is wanting, in vain shall we 
preach up to children the dignity and utility of know- 
ledge : the true appetite for knowledge is wanting, and 
when that is the case, whatever is crammed into the 
memory will rather surfeit and enfeeble than improve 
the understanding. I do not mention the pleasure 
which young people take in the company of one another, 
and what a pity it is to deprive tliem of it. I need not 
remark that friendships of the utmost stability and im- 
portance have been founded on school acquaintance ; 
nor need I put yon in mind of what vast consequence 
to health are the exercises and amusements which hoys 
contrive for themselves. 1 ehaU only observe further, 
that when boys pursue their studies at home, they are 
apt to contract either a habit of idleness or too close an 
attachment to reading ; the former breeds innumerable 
diseases both in the body and soul; the latter, by filling 
young and tender minds with more knowledge than they 
can either retain or arrange properly, is apt to make 
them superficial and inattentive ; or, what is worse, to 
strain, and consequently impair, the faculries hy over- 
stretching them. I have known several instances of 
both. The human mind is more improved by thoroughly 
understanding one science, one part of a science, or 
even one subject, than hy a superficial knowledge of 
twenty different sciences, and a hundred different sub- 
jects ; and I would rather wish my son to be thoroughly 
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master of " Euclid's Elements," than to have the whi 
of " Chambers's Dictionary" by heart. 

The great inconvenience of public education arises 
fromits being dangerous to morals, and indeed every con- 
dition and period of human life ia liable to temptation. 
Nor will I deny that our ianocence during the first part 
of life ia much more secure at home than anywhere else ; 
yet even at home, when -we reach a certain age, it is 
not perfectly secure. Lot young men he kept at the 
greatest distance from had company, it will not be easy 
to keep them &om had hooks, to which, in these days, 
all persons may have easy access at all times. Let us, 
however, suppose the best, that both bad hooks and 
bad company keep away, and that the young man never 
leaves his parents' or tutor's side, till his mind be well 
furnished with good principles, and himself arrived at 
the age of reflection and caution, yet temptations mnst 
come at last ; and, when they come, will they have the 
less strength because they are new, unexpected,' and 
surprising 1 I fear not. The more the young man is 
surprised, the more apt wOl he be to lose his presence 
of miud, and consequently less capable of seK-govem- 
ment. Besides, if his passions are strong, he will be 
disposed to form comparisons between his past state of 
restraint and his present of liberty, very much to the 
disadvantage of the former. His new associates will 
laugh at him for his reserve and preciseness ; and his 
unacquaintance with their manners and with the world, 
as it will render him the more obnoxious to their ridi- 
cule, will also disqualify him the more, both for sop- 
portiTig it with dignity, and also for defending himself 
against it. Suppose him to be shocked with vice at its 
first appearance, and often to call to mind the good pre- 
cepts he received in his early days, yet when he seesothers 
daily adventuring upon it without any apparent inconve- 
nience; when he sees them more gay (to appearance), and 
better received among all their acquaintance than he is ; 
and, when he finds himself hooted at, and, in a manner. 
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avoided and despised on acconnt of hia ainguiarityi'^ 
it is a wonder indeed if he peraiata in his first resolu-*! 
tiona, and do not now at iast begin to think that though J 
his former teachers were well-meaning people,- thej'^ 
were by no means qualified to prescribe rules for his c( 
duct "The world," he will say, "is changed sii 
their time (and you wiil not easily persuade yoiinJK^ 
people that it changes for the worse) ; we must compl?' J 
with the fashion, and live like other folks ; otherwisej'^ 
we must give up all hopes of making a figure in it.'" 
And when he has got thus far, and begins to deapid 
the opinions of his instnictors, and to be disaatiafiec 
with their conduct ia regard to him, I need not adS'^ 
that the worst consequences may not unreasonably M'fl 
apprehended. A young man kept hy himself at homi'^ 
is never weU known, even by his parents, because iS j 
is never placed in those circumstances which alone arft^T 
able effectually to rouse and interest his passions^'^ 
and consequently to make his character appear. HH^ 
parents, therefore, or tutors, never know his weak side, ' 
nor what particular advices or cautions he stands moat 
in need of; whereas, if he had attended a public school, 
and mingled in the amusements and pursuits of his 
equals, his virtues and hia vices would have been dis- 
closing themselves every day, and his teachers would 
have known what particular precepts and examples it 
was most expedient tn inculcate upon him. Compare 
those who have had a public education with those who 
have been educated at home, and it will not be found, 
in fact, either in virtue or in talents, superior to the 
former. I speak from observation of facts, as wellas . 
from attending to the nature of the thing. 
I am, dear madam. 
Your faithful and obedient sen 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

From a Nobleman* to his Nephew at College, vpon the 
Subject of his Studies. 
My dear Nephew : 
My heart is so full of the most eameat desire that you 
should do well, that I am induced to trouble you with 
a little plan I have made for the beginniog of your 
studies, which i wish you to follow in every tittle. 
You are to qualify yourself for the part in society to 
which your hirth and estates call you. You are to be 
'a gentleman of such learning and qualifications as may 
distinguish you in the service of youi country hereafter ; 
not a pedant, who reads only to he called learned, in- 
stead of considering learning as an instrument only for 
action. Give me leave, therefore, my dear nephew, 
who have gone hefore you.^to point out to you the dan- 

fers in your road ; to guard you against such things as 
know my own defects to have arisen from ; and, at 
the same time, if I have had any little successes iu the 
world, to guide you to what 1 have drawn many helps 
from. I have not the pleasure of knowing the gentle- 
man who is your tutor, but I dare say he is in every 
way equal to such a charge, which 1 tliink no stoall 
one. You will eommunicale this letter to him, and 1 
hope he will be so good as to concur with me aa to the 
course of study I desire you to begin with, and that 
such books, and such only, as I have pointed out may 
he read. They are as follows : — Euclid, a Course of 
Logic, a Course of Experimental Philosophy, Locke's 
Conduct of the Understanding, his Treatise also on 
the Understanding, his Treatise on Government, and 
Letters on Toleration, I desire for the present no 
hooka of poetry, but Horace and Virgil ; of Horace the 
Odes, hut above all the Epistles and Ar» Poetica. 
These parts noetumd versate la&iM, veraatt diuraS (read 
by day and night). TuUy de Offidia, de Anieiiia, and 

• The EarlurCliathani. ^H 
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Senectute. His Catilinarian Orations and PhiUppies 
—Saliuat. At leisure hours an abridgment of the His- 
toid of England, to be mu through in order to settle in 
your mind a general cliTonological order, and series of 
principal events, and succession of kings ; proper books 
of Englist HiKtory on the true principles of our con- 
stitution shall be pointed out afterwards. Burnett's 
History of the Reformation, abridged by himself, to be 
read with great care. Father Poulon's Beneficiary 
Matters in England. A French master, and only Mo^ 
Here's plays to be read with him or by yourself, till you 
have gone through them all. The Spectator, especially 
Mr. Addison's papers, to be read very frequently at 
broken limes in your room. I make it my request that 
you will forbear drawing totally while at college, and 
not meddle with Greek, otherwise than to know a little 
of the etymology of words in Latin, English, or French; 
nor to meddle with Itahan. I hope this little course 
will soon be run through, as I intend it as a general 
foundation for many things of infinite utility to come 
as soon as this is finished. 

Believe me, with the truest afiection, 

My dear nephew, ever your's. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

From a Ladt/ to her Daughter, upon the Sul^eet of j 
Amiisements and AccomplUhments. 
MtdearDadqmteb,: 

Every period of life has amusements which are na- 
tural and proper to it. You may indulge the variety 
of your tastes in these, while you keep within the 
bounds of feminine propriety. 

Some amusements are conducive to health, as variom 
kinds of exercise ; some are connected with qualities 
really useful, as diiferent kinds of women's work, and 
all the domestic concerns of a family; some are elegi 
accomplishments, as dress, dancing, music, and dra 
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ing, — Sach books as improve your understanding, etv- 
large your knowledge, and cultivate your taate, may be 
considered in a higher point of view than mere amuse- 
ments ; there are a variety of others which are neither 
useful nor ornamental, such as games of different kinds, 

I would particularly recommend to you thoae exer- 
cises which oblige you to be much abroad in the open 
air, such as walking, and riding on horseback. This 
will give vigour to your constitution, and a bloom to 
your complexion. If you accustom yourself to go 
abroad always in carriages, you will soon become so 
enervated as to be unable to go out of doors without 
them. They are, like most articles of luxury, useful 
and agreeable when judiciously used ; but when made 
habitual, they become both insipid and pernicious. 

An attention to your health is a duty you owe to 
yourself and to your friends. Bad health seldom fails 
to exercise a considerable influence over the spirits 
and temper, and is an invariable enemy to personal ap- 
pearance. 

One of the best reasons why you should learn needle- 
work, knitting, &-C., is that you have thus an amuse- 
ment provided for you, when to attain to any other may 
be out of your power; another is, that it is a decidedly 
useful amusement ; and a third reason is, that it is very 
generally adopted by the most accomplished ladies. 
That it also saves a considerable expense is evident, 
and, thereby, either enables you to contribute to the 
comfort of the poor by giving them a few clothes, or 
that money which you have saved in making some for 
yourself. 

Dress is an important article in female life. Good 
sense will regulate your expense in it, and your good 
taste will assist you to display the beauty of your figure 
or person to the best advantage : though the surest 
means to obtain this end is equally to avoid either a 
studied negligence or an elaborate particularity ; always 
bearing it in mind, that tbe pleasurable effect your ap- 
peflrance has upon those to whom it is your desire it 
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should be piepOBseasing, is likely to be in proportion to 
the little effort you discover to render it eo. Accustom 
yourself to an habitual neatness ; ao that in your di^ 
habiUe, in your most unguarded houra, you may have 
no reason to he ashamed of your appearance. You will 
not easily helieve how mucli gentlemen consider the 
dress of females to be expressive of their characters. 
Vanity, levity, slovenliness, and folty are recognized in 
it ; and, on the other hand, a person possessing refine- 
ment of mind and womanly delicacy will instinctive^ | 
discover it in the attention she pays to her personal apt' 
pearance. 

The most fashionable, and one of the most delightful, 
of your amuaements is that of dancing. By all means 
cultivate that accomplishment ; not only because you 
will be expected to be a proficient in it, but because 
it assists to promote that cheerfulness of heart, and 
healthiness of mind and body, which make our life 
doubly delightful to ourselves, and infinitely more dear 
to our friends and relatives. Wilh regard to some par- 
ticular dances, you will, of course, practise them or 
not, as your parents think proper. The only dance, 
common in English society, which I wish you to avoid 
entirely, is the waltz. There is none other, among 
those gen eraUy practised by the middle and higher 
classes so objectionable, or, indeed, that I wish you to 
discountenance at all. 

Perhaps the most desirable amusements for a young 
lady, because the most unexceptionable in every way, 
are music and drawing. The former has attracted a 
^eater share of attention from the educated classes, 
probably because, to attain to a tolerable proficiency, it 
is not necessary to possess either that taste for the art 
itself, or that portion of natural talent, which drawing 
requires. A good ear and voice, both of which many 
thousands possess, with even half the time for practice 
commonly devoted to it in this country, wojild enable 
you to sing any (with few exceptions) of the most dif- 
ficult Italian or German compoBitjons; and where the 
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natural faculty is very great, and the taste also, a 
of singing often Brises, eqnal in beauty, and the pleasing 
effect it has upon those who hear it, to one acquired 
by time and study. In drawing, this is not the case. 
Great pains are neceaaary to attain to anything like a 
proficiency in it. One advantage it possesses, how- 
ever, over music, as an amusement, is, tliat it may be 
enjoyed with greater facility, and with less probability 
of annoying those who reside with us ; whereas, the 
constant jingle of a pianoforte, or the monotonous di- 
minuendos, crcacendos, roulades, &c. of the singing 
pupil, make the study of it very often a considerable 
in to the most enthusiastic lovers of the 
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Such studies as the two last I have mentioned are 
not only delightful as occupations, but useful to you in 
the extreme, tending, as they do, to assist that admira- 
tion and love of the Creator and the creation which are 
the foundation of all true Teligion. I would, therefore, 
recommend them to you particularly. 

In youi choice of amusements, it is a good rule to 
endeavour to make them consistent, as much as pos- 
sible, with your duties. 

Of the amusement of reading I have written to you 
In another letter. It is, perhaps, more valuable as an 
amusement than any thing I have mentioned in this"; 
and, when a young person is gilted with the inclination 
to pursue it in its higher and most strictly intellectual 
departments, cannot be too much encouraged. Indeed, 
unless you consider reading as an amusement, whatever 
be your natural capabilities, you will make but little 
progress in knowledge and wisdom. The mind retains 
nothing BO easily as what i t acquires of its own free-will. 

Rely upon my desire to contribute both lo your hap- 
' ' ' 1, andbeliev€ 



piness and wisdom, and believe me, Jfc | 

I My dear child, ilkri 

I Your affectionate mother. j^^H 
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LETTER L. 
From a Gentleman to his Son, on the Study of History, 
My obar Son: 

I received your letter, and congratulate myself on 
teing able to comply with your request, having apent 
many years in the study of history. 

History presents ua with the actions of our fellow- 
creatures in every age, and with the accumulated know- 
ledge of past centuries. By it we are led into the se- 
crets of governments and men, thousands of years ago: 
we learn how it was that the once famous Persian em- 
pire became so easy a prey to a handful of Greeks, un- 
der the command of that illustrious murderer, Alex- 
ander ; and why Julius CiEsar, a servant of the Re- 
public, triumphed over the rights of his fellow-citizeOB. 
But above all, by tracing facts up to the original cause, 
we see, and are convinced of the wisdom, equity, and 
beauty of the Divine Providence, and say, with the 
patriarch of old, " This hath God done." For exam- 
ple, when we consider that the effects of the Grecian 
conquests in Asia diffused among its people the know- 
ledge of the Greek language, ^nd that the Roman ci 
quests, on the other hand, gave them an equal know- 
ledge of Latin, though this, at first sight, may appear 
but a trifling observation, yet, in reality, it was i 
tended with the most beneficial consequences to ma 
kind. At the birth of Christ, the Roman empire e 
tended over the greatest part of the then known worlil) i 
and the larger portion of the inhabitants spoke only ] 
two languages. This, in a great measure, facilitated | 
the propagation of Christianity, and the glad-tidinga 
of the Gospel were heard through all lands. 

History, like every other science, is useful in p 
portion as we read it with liking and attention, 
chronological series of facts may satisfy an ordinary 
curiosity, but the thinking person will draw inferences 
from every material occurrence. The mind may be 
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stored with facts, and yet acquire but little benefit &( 
such an accumulation. Voltaire haa justly observed) 
that it is of little concern when a tyrant was slain by 
his injured subjects, and when a revolution happened, 
unless we Itarn at the same time the causes that gave 
rise to these events, and the consequences that follow- 
ed them. 

There are three ways in which history onght always 
to be read : first, in a short abstract ; second, in a more 
enlarged one ; and thirdly, in a judicious abridgment 
of both, to refresh the memory. History has likewise 
three inseparable companions, Chronology, Geography, 
and Logic, Chronology marks out to us the steps of 
our journey ; Geography points out to us the bounds 
of that country through which we are travelling ; and 
Logic enables us to form a right judgment of men and 
their actions. There is not any body of men to whom 
History is not useful. Did you enter into the church, 
you would find it absolutely necessary [ for how are 
divines able to understand the different heresies, or the 
causes which produced them, unless they are all well 
acquainted with ecclesiastical history, both ancient and 
modern ? 

The physician cannot properly understand that sci- 
ence which he professes, unless he is conversant with 
history; and it is well known that the study of the law 
is inseparably connected tcith it. 

The senator can never discharge his duty as the re- 
presentative of the people, unless he knows the history, 
laws, and constitution of his country, and those of 
other nations too. By it the soldier is fired with emu- 
lation when he refiects on the characters of Xenophoa 
and Epaminondas, and desires, in some measure, to 
share their glory. 

You ask me, whether we should begin the study of 
history by reading the sacred oracles, or the records of 
our own country : I answer that it is one thing to read 
history, another to study it. I shall not hesitate one 
moment in declaring that you ought to begin the study 
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of bistoiy with that of your ovm country. How fooUali 
must that gentleman appeur, who, having made the 
tour of Europe, and acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the laws and constitutions of other nations, returns 
home ignorant of his own ! It is like one who ia mas- 
ter of all other knowledge, but, at the same time, igno< 
rant of himself. On a subject of so much importance 
I intend to he as explicit as possible, and it shall be my 
endeavour to point out to you the plan that I foUowed 
myself, in the pursuit of this interesting study. 

The history of Britain is divided into the following 
parts : 1. Its state at the arrival of Julius Ciesar, and 
the different improvements it underwent while under 
the government of the Romans. 

2. Under the Saxons, until the arrival of William 
the Norman. This is a very important period, as the 
fundamental principles of the constitution were then 
first formed. We are happy in a variety of writers 
during this period : Alired the Great himself was one. 
The book 1 would refer you to, as containing the 
essence of all others, admiralily written and very en- 
tertainingly constructed, is Sharon Turner's " History 
of the Anglo-Saxons." 

3. From the Norman conquest till the first union of 
both kingdoms under James the First. During this 
long period there was a continual struggle hetween 
tyranny on the one hand, and a predominant love of 
liberty on the otlier. Popery flourished till the time 
of the Reformation in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
when it felt its death-blow, and was superseded by 
Protestantism, though one or two of our kings and 
queens, since that period, were Catholics. The pro- 
gress of knowledge was materially assisted by the in- 
vention of printing, and the arts and sciences brought 
to a perfection unknown to the ancients. 

4. From the accession of James the First to the pre- 
sent time. History, as it approaches our own limes, 
becomes more interesting to us, and, being more in de- 
tail, requires minuter study. The struggles of lihertyi 
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and its eventual triumph over every obstacli 
will attract your peculiar attention. 

Among the histories of England (for they have hceii 
BO multiplied of Jate that it would be almost impossible 
to enumerate all of them), the following may be 
reckoned the best ; — Rapin, Hume and SmoHet, Dr. 
Henry, Litigord, and Mackintosh. The heat abridg- 
ment is that of Dr. Goldsmith, The best histories of 
Scotland are those of Robertson and Sir Walter Scott. 
The Tales of a Grandfather of the latter author are 
also highly illustrative of the history of Scotland, and 
very amusing to people of all ages, A history of Ire- 
land is in course of publication in Lardner's Cyclopmdia 
from the pen of Thomas Moore, the poet. 

"With regard to the history of other nations, I would 
advise you to begin with tie most ancient, I mean the 
Jews. This is a very important subject, as to them 
were committed the oracles of God. The most authentic 
part of their history is to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment ; but great light is thrown on the more obscure 
passages by Joaephus. The hook that I would recom- 
mend you to read upon this subject, as the best extant, 
is Kempton's History of the Holy Bible. 

In reading the history of ancient Greece, you will 
obtain much knowledge of that of the Persians. 

The next, in order of time, is that of the Romans, 
which is fill! of great events. They subdued Carthage, 
and extended their conquests to Arabia, Lybia, and 
even as far as Britain. This enormous empire, which 
had been so long in forming, is swallowed up in its own 
greatness, and for some ages past nothing has been 
known hut the name. Those barharianB, whom the 
Romans had never been able totally to subdue, poured 
in upon them, and seized their territories. After you 
have perused the Latin elassics, you will be greatly 
assisted by reading Mr. Hook's and Dr. Goldsmith's 
histories of Rome ; the latter an abridgment, hut an 
excellent one. 

The next part of history which claims your attcn- 
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tion is the conBtituUon, mannerB, and laws of thoa^, 
nations which overthrew the Roman empire, and esta- 
blished aovereigoty on its ruins. 

To obtain a knowledge of America, you iniiBt firit 
consider the state of niivigation before the time of 
Columbus ; you will, therefore, peruse the voyages 
and travels of that period, and also study a judicious 
system of geography. The latest and best is fiankes's, 
and I heartily recommend it to your perusal. 

Thus, my dear son, I have laid before you the same plan 
which I used myself when I first undertook the study 
of history. I shall leave it to your consideration, and 
doubt not that you will improve it to the best advan- 
tage. With many wishes tur your success in thia 
study, and in all things else, [ am, my dear son. 

Your affectionate father. 



LETTER. LI. 

A Genlleman " to a Lady on the Method of Heading for 
Female Improvement. 

Conformably to your desire and my promise, I pre- 
sent you with a few thoughts on the method of reading, 
which you would have had sooner only you gave me 
leave to set them down at my leisure hours. I hava 
complied with your request in both these particulars, 
so that you see, madam, how absolutely your com- 
mands are over me. If my remarks should answer 
your expectations, and the purpose for which they 
were intended ; if they should in the least induce yoD 
to the spending your time iji a more profitable and 
agreeable manner than most of your sex generally do, 
it wiU give me a pleasure equal at least to that you will 
receive. 

It were to be wished that the female part of the 

• Ur. Isaac Schomberg. 
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human creation, on whom naturehas poured out SO many 
charms with so lavish a hand, would pay some regard 
to the cultivating their minds and improving their un- 
derstanding. It is easily accomplished ; would they 
bestow a fourth part of the time they throw away on 
the trifles and gewgaws of dress, in reading proper 
hooks, it would perfectly answer their purpose. Not 
tliat I am against the ladies adorning their persons. 
Let them lie set off with all the emhellishmenta that 
nature and art can conspire to produce for their embel- 
lishment ; but let it be with reason and good sense, not 
caprice and humour ; for there ia good sense in dresa 
aa in all things. Strange doctrine to some ! hut I am 
aure, madam, you know there'is — you practise it. 

The first to be laid down to any one who reads to 
improve is never to read hut with attention. As the 
abstruse parts of learning are not necessary to the ac- 
complishment of one of your sex, a small degree of it 
will suffice. I would throw the subjects of which the 
ladies ought not to be wholly ignorant under the fid^ 
lowing heads : — 

History, 

Morality, 

The first employs the memory, the second the judg- 
ment, and the third the imagination. 

Whenever you undertake to read history, make a 
small abstract of the memorable events, and set down 
in what year they happened. If you entertain your- 
self with the life of a famous person, do the same by 
his moat remarkable actions, with the addition of the 
year, and the place he was bom at and died. You will 
find these great helps to your memory, as they will 
lead you to remember what you do not write down, by 
a sort of chain, that links the whole history togetlier. 

Books on morality deserve an exact reading. There 
are none in our language more useful and entertaining 
than the Spectators, Tallers, and Guardians. They are 
the standard of the English tongue, ,^d aa such sbqiJ^w 
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over again ; for aa we imperceptibly 
ners and habits of those persons with, 
whom we most frequently converse, bo reading beingj 
as it were, a silent conversation, we insensibly write 
and talk in tbe style of tbe authors we have most often 
read, and who base left tbe deepest impressions. Now, 
in order to retain what you read in the various subjects 
that fall under the head of morality, I would advise 
you to mark with a pencil whatever you find worth 
remembering. If a passage Sihould strike you, mark it 
down in tbe margin ; if an expression, draw a line 
under it ; if a whole p^per in the aforementioned 
hooka, or any others which are written in the same 
loose and unconnected manner, make an asterisk over 
the first line. By this means you will select the most 
valuable, and (hey will sink deeper in your memory 
than the rest, on repeated reading, by being distin- 
guished fti>m them. 

The last article is poetry. The way of distinguish- 
ing good poetry from had is to turn it out of verse into 
prose, and see whether the thought is natural, and the 
words adapted to it, or whether they are not too big 
and sounding, or too low and mean, for the sense they 
would convey. This rule will prevent your being im- 
posed on by bombast and fustian, which with many 
passes for sublime ; for smooth verses, which run off 
the ear with an harmonic tone, very often impose non- 
sense on tbe world, and are like your fine-dressed 
beaux, who pass for fine gentlemen. Divest them both 
of their outward garments, and the people are surprised 
they could have been so easily deluded. 

I have now, madam, given a few rules, and those 
such only as are really necessary. I could have added 
more, but these will be sufiicient to enable you to read 
without hurthening your memory, and yet with ano- 
ther view besides that of barely killing time, aa too 
many are accustomed to do. 

The task you have imposed on me is a strong proof 
of your knowing the true value of lime. And always 
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having improved it to the best advantage : where the^^ 
are other, and there are other proofs, those who have 
the pleasure of being acquainted with you, can tell. 

Aa for my part, madam, you have done me too 
much honour by singhng me out from all your ac- 
quaintances, on this occasion, for me to say anything that 
would not look like flattery ; you yourself would think 
it were so, were I to do you the common justice all 
your friends allow you. I must, therefore, be silent 
on this head, and only say I should think myself well 
rewarded in return, if you will believe me to he, with 
the utmost sincerity, as I really am, madam. 
Tour iaithfiU, humble si 



LETT"ER Lll. 

From a Lady to her Niece, on the Manner and Course of 
reading History. 
My dear Niece : 

When I recommend to you to gain some insight 
into the general history of the world, perhaps you will 
think 1 propose a formidable task ; but your appre- 
hensions will vanish, when you consider that of nearly 
half the globe we have no histories at all — that of other 
parts of it a few facts only are known to us — and that, 
even of those nations that make the greatest figure in 
history, the early ages are involved in obscurity and 
fikble. It is not, indeed, allowable to be totally igno- 
rant of those fables, because they are the frequent 
subjects of poetry and painting, and oilen referred to 
in more authentic histories. 

It will be necessary for you to observe some regular 
plan in your historical studies, which can never be 
pursued with advantage otherwise than in a continued 
series. I do not mean to confine you solely to tliat 
kind of reading ; on the contrary, I wish you fre- 
quently to relax with poetry, or some other amuse- 
ment, whilst you are pursuing your course of historj; 
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I only mean to warn you ag^ainst mixing ancient his- 
tory with modern, at general histories of one place with 
particular reigns of another, by which desultory manner 
of reading many people distract and eonfound their 
memories, and retain nothing to any purpose from such 
a confused mass of materials. 

The most ancient of all histories you will rea3 
in your Bible ; &om thence you will proceed b> 
I'Hiatoire Ancienne of RoUtn, who very ingeniously 
points out the connection of profane with sacred his- 
tory, and enlivens his narrative with many agreeabla - 
and improving reflections, and Home very pleasing de- 
tached stories and anecdotes, which may serve you as 
resting-places in your journey. It would be an useful 
exercise of your memory and judgment, to recount 
these interesting passages to a friend, either by letter 
or in conversation, not in the words of the author, but 
in your i»wn natural style — by memory, and not by 
book ; and to add whatever remarks may occur to 

The want of memory is a great discouragement in 
historical pursuits, and is what every body complains 
of. Many artificial helps* have been invented, of 
which they who have tried them can best tell you the 
effects ; but the most natural and pleasant expedient 
is that of conversation with a. friend, who is acquainted 
with the history which you are reading. By such con- 
versation you will find out how much is usually re- 
tained of what is read, and you will lenm to select 
those characters anrt facts which ore best worth pro- 
serving; for it is by trying to remember every thing 
without distinction, that young people are so apt to 
lose every trace of what they read. By repeating to 

■ The heal, because the most simple, help for fixing histo- 
rical dates in the mind, liy the aid of a svstcm of ninemunics, 
is that latelv supplied by Mr. ~W. It. 'Goodluck, Jun. in & 
chroDulaf^cal summary, written by him with much ability, 
entitled •• A Viem of ll-e World, from Ihe CrcaUm to the Pn- 
einl Time ; mirt on .-Irl of Mivmry^ ^-e." It sells tor ahimt fii. 
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your friend what you can recollect, you will fix it 
your memory ; and if yow should omit auy striking 
particular which ought to 1>e retained, that friend will 
remind you of it, and will direct your attention to it 
on a. second perusal. 

It is a good rule to cast your eye each day over what 
you have read the day hefore, and to look over the 
contents of every book when you have finished it. 

Hollin'a work takes in a large compass, but of all 
the ancient nations it treats of, perhaps there are only 
the Grecians and Romans whose stories ought to be 
read with any anxious desire of retaining them per- 
fectly : for the rest — such as Assyrians, Egyptians, Sic. 
— I heljeve you would find, on examinatiun, that most 
of those who are supposed tolerably well read in his- 
tory, remember no more than a few of the most re- 
markable facts and charact'Crs. I tell you this to pre- 
vent your being discouraged on finding so little remain 
on your mind, after reading these less interesting parts 
of ancient history. 

liut when you come to the Grecian and Roman 
stories, I expect to find you deeply interested and 
highly entertained ; and, of consequence, eager to 
treasure np in your memory those heroic actions and 
exalted characters by which a young mind is naturally 
so mucli animated and impressed. As Greece and 
Rome* were distinguished as much for genius as valour, 
aud were the theatres, not only of the greatest military 
actions, the noblest efforts of liberty and patriotism, 
hut of the highest perfection of the arts and ecieDcei, 
their immortal fame is a subject of wonder and emula- 
tion, even to these distant ages ; and it is thought a 

• The best Hiatoriea of Borne are " lloak'i RomitH Hiilorj/," 
" JtfieiuAr'ji Hiatory," and ■' Giblum'i Decliiut ajtd f'aU qf Iha 
Homaa Empire." Dr. Adam's " Humaw ^ nliguUus" h i[sa a 
work Thich should be referred to. if not studied. Mr. Mit- 
ford's U, beyond comrariBoii, the most perfeM History of 
Gre<^ce. Dr. Uoldsmilh haa published abridgments of bolli 
Greece snd Itome; and, mure rcvtntly, Mr. I'ianouk. .rffl 
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ahamefbl de^ee of ignorance, even in our s 
unacquainted with the nature and revolutions of thebr 
giJTBtninenta, and with the charaeter and stories off 
their most ilinetrioiis heroea. Perliaps when yon ar6 
told that the government and the national character of 
yonr own uountrymen have been compared with tlioan 
of the Romans, it may not be an useless amusement, 16 
readin,^ the Roman history, to carry this observatioil 
in your mind, and to examine how far the parallel holds 
good. The French have been thought to resemble the 
Athenians in their genius, though not in their love of 
liberty. These little hints sometimes serve to awakea 
reflection and attention in young readers. I leave you 
to make what use of thetn yoii please. 

When you have got through RoUin, if yon add 
Fertot'a Rmiolutiitm! Rmnaines, a short and very enter^- 
taining work, you may be said to have read as much as 
is ahsoluteltf necessary of ancient history. Plutarch's 
Lives of famous Greeks and Romans, a book deservedly 
of the highest estimation, can never be read to so much 
advantage as immediately after the histories of Greece 
and Rome. 1 should even prefer reading each life in 
Plutarch immediately after tlie history of each parti- 
cular hero, as you meet with them in Rollin or in 
Vertot. If, hereafter, you should choose to enlarge 
your plan, and should wish to know more of any par^- 
ticiilar people or period than yon find in RoHi 
Bourcea from which he drew may be open to you, tor 
there are, I believe, French or English translations of 
all the original historians from whom he extracted his 
materials. 

Before yon enter into the modem history of any par- 
ticular kingdom, it will be proper to gain some idea of 
that interval between ancient and modern time, which 
is justly called the dark and barbarous ages, and which 
lasted from Constantine to Charlemagne, perliaps one 
might say to some centuries after. On the irruption of 
the northern Barbarians, who broke the Roman Em- 
pire, and dissipated all the treasures of knowledge, as well 
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asof riches, which had heen so long accumulating in th^^^^ 
enormous state, the European world may be said to 
have returned to a second infancy ; and the monkish 
legends, which are the only records preserved of the 
times in which they were written, are not less fabulous 
than the tales of the demi-goda. I must profess my- 
iguorance* how to direct you to any distinct or amusing 
knowledge of the history of Europe during this period. 
Some collect it from Puffendorf's Introduction ; some 
from The Universal Histo-ry ; and now, perhaps, with 
more advantage and delight, from the first volume of 
Hobertson's Cliarks the Fifth, in which the author 
traces the progress of cinlization, government, and 
arts, from the first settlement of the barbarians ; and 
shows the foundation of the several states into which 
Europe is now divided, and of those laws, customs, and 
politics which prevail in this quarter of ihe world. 

In these dark ages you will find no single character 
so interesting as that of Mahometf — that bold impostor, 
who extended his usurped dominion equally over the 
minds and properties of men, and propagated a new re- 
ligion, whilst he founded a new empire over a lai^e 
portion of the globe. 

When you come to the parti<;ular histories of the 
European states, your own country seems to demand 
the precedence ; and there is no part more commodious 
to set out from, since you cannot learn the history 
of Great Britain, without becoming, in some degree, 
acquainted with almost every neighbouring nation, and 
without finding your curiosity excited to know more of 
those with whom we are most connected. 

* Mr. Hallmu's excellent work on the ■■ Middle Asea" bag 
been pulilialied since Mrs. Chaponc wrote this letter. An inte- 
resting sum mnry ufthe chief events of the saniepc>Tind lias also 
I beenrecentlypubliaheclinDr. Lerdner'a Cabinet Cvclojarfia. 

+ A brief; but well. written and BatlBfyinR, " tife of Ma- 
hnmet," has been lately nubliabed, in a rixpenny puinphlet, by 
I the"Siicietv for tlie DitfuaionorUseftil Knowleilge." SaJe'i 

L hife, the ''General Biuf(raph ira] Dictionarv," ami the variot^^^ 

I KiicrciopscA'i&s, fumiah other sourcca of ri'ference. ^^^1 
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Yon cannot be said to know the history of that em- 
pire of which you are a subject, without knowing 
aomething of the East and West Indies, where so great 
a part of it is situated : and you wili find the accounts 
of the discovery and conquest of America very enter- 
taining, though you will be shocked at the injustice and 
cruelty of its conquerors. The Western and Eastern 
World wiU present to you very different prospects. In 
America, the iirst European conquerors found nature 
in great simplicity; society still in its infancy — and 
consequently the arts and sciences yet unknown : so 
that the facility with which they overpowered these 
poor ianocent people, was entirely owing to their su- 
perior knowledge in the ajts of destroying. They 
found the inhabitants brave enthusiastic patriots, hut 
without either the military or political art necessary 
for their defence. The two great kingdoms of Mexico 
and Peru had alone made some progress in civilization; 
they were both formed into regular states, and had 
gained some order and discipline: from these, there- 
lore, the Spaniards met with something like an opposi- 
tion. At first, indeed, the invaders appeared super- 
natural beings, who came upon them, flying over the 
ocean on the wings of the wind, and who, mounted on 
tiery animals, unknown in that country, attacked them 
with thunder and lightning in their hands — for such 
the fire-arms of the Spaniards appeared to the aston- 
ished people. But, from being worshipped as Gods, 
they soon came to be feared as evil spirits ; and, in 
time, being discovered to be men, different from the 
Americans only in their outrageous injustice, and in the 
cruel arts of destroying, tbey were abhorred, and boldly 
opposed. The resistance, however, of a million of 
these poor naked people, desperately crowding on each 
other to destruction, served only to make their ruin 
more complete. The Europeans have destroyed, with 
the most shocking barbarity, many millions of the 
original inhabitants of these countries, and have ever 
since been depopulating Europe and Africa to supply 
their places. 1 
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In the East, the Europeans introduced themselves in 
a milder way : admitted first as traders — and, for the 
more commodious carrying on their commerce, in- 
dulged by the powers of ttie country in establishing a 
few amnll factories — they, "by gentle degrees, extended 
and strengthened their settlements there, till their force 
hecame considerable enough to be thought a usefid 
auxiliary to contending princes ; and, as it has otten 
happened to those who have called in foreign powers 
to interfere in their domestic contentions — by availing 
themselves of the disturbances of a dismembered mo- 
narchy, they, at length, raised a power, almost inde- 
pendent of their employers, Soon the several European 
nations, who had thus got footing in the Indies, jealous 
of each other's growing greatness, made the feuds of 
the native princes subservient to their mutual contests 
— till the English, by a happy concurrence of circum- 
stances, obtained the mastery, and expelled their rivals 
from all their considerable settlements. 

The rapidity of our conquests here has been perhaps 
equal to that of the first invaders of America — but 
from dilferent causes. Here we found an old-esta- 
blished empire advanced to its crisis ; the magnificence 
and luxury of the great carried to the highest excess — 
and the people in a proportionable degree of oppression 
and debasement. I'hus ripe for destruction, the rival 
viceroys, from the weakness of the government, became 
independent sovereigns ; and the dastardly spirit of the 
meaner people, indifferent to the cause for which they 
were compelled to fight, encouraged those ambitious 
merchants to push their advautiiges further than they 
could at first have supposed possible : with astonish- 
ment they saw the intrepid leaders of a few hundreds of 
brave free Britons boldly oppose, and repeatedly put 
to flight, millions of these effeminate Indian slaves — 
and in a short time, raise lor them an empire much 
larger than their mother country." 

• See Mill's History of India. ""J 
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Prom these remote quarters of the norld, let ug now 
return to Great Britain, with, the history of which you 
ought certainly to acquaint yourself, hefore you enter 
upon that of any other European kingdom. If you 
have courage and iadustry enough to hegin so high as 
the inyaaion of Juhua Cieaar — hefore which nothing is 
known of the inhabitants of this island — you may set 
out with Rapin, and proceed with him to William the 
Conqueror. From this era there are other histories of 
England more entertaining than his, though, I believe, 
none esteemed more authentic. Party so strongly 
influences hoth historians and their readers, that it 
is a diJEcult and invidious task to point out the best 
amongst the number of English histories that offer 
themselves; hut, asyow will not read with a critical view, 
I believe the general voice will direct you to Hume, 
though he goes no further than the Revolution.* 
Among the other historians do not forget my darling 
Shaktpeare — a faithful as well as moat agreeable one — 
whose historical plays, if read in series, will fix in your 
memory the reigns he baa chosen more durably than 
any other history. You need not fear his leading you 
into any material mistakes, for he keeps surprisingly 
close to the truth, as well in the characters as in the 
events. One cannot hut wish he had given us a play 
of every English king, as it would have been the pit 
santeBt, and, perhaps, the most useful way of becoming 
acquainted with it. 

For the other portion of Great Britain, RobertaonV 
History of Scotland-}' is a delightful work, and 
moderate size. 

• Smollett has eince continued it, and there are many oth^ 
excellent histories, as Dr. Heiwy*!. which treats ofjioinls much 
neglected by others; und, very recently, those oflin^rd (k 
CatboUc, by the bye), and the -colebi-ateil Sir James Mackini- 

t Sir Walter Scotfs" Talesqf a Grandfiuher," and hii 
Inry in I/irdner'a " Cabinet CfcJojttlla." Clavig's ITistn 
iTtland ii an esteemed publication ; and Mr. Moore is sa 
lie noHT engaged DD a auuiUrdeiiKQ. ., ■ 
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Next to your own country, France will be found tW ' 
most interestiDg object of your inquiries ; our ancient' 
pOGSessionB in that country, aud the frequent contests 
we have been engaged in with its inhabitants, con- 
uect its history with our own. The extent of their 
dominion and influence — their supposed superiority in 
elegance and politeness — their eminence in the arts and 
seiences^and that intercourse of thought, if I may call 
it BO, which subsists between us, by the mutual com- 
munication of literary productions— make them pecu- 
liarly interesting to us ; and we cannot but find our 
curiosity excited to know their story, and to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the character, genius, and sen- 
timents of tliis nation. 

I do not know of any general history of France that 
will answer your purpose, except that of Mezerai, 
which, even iu the abridgment, is a pretty large work ; 
there is a more modem one by l^dlg, and others, which, 
perhaps, may be more lively, but is very volumi- 

In considering the rest of Europe, youi curiosity 
may be confined within narrower limits. Modem his- 
tory is, from the nature of it, much more minute and 
laborious than the ancient — and to pursue that of so 
many various kingdoms and governments would be a 
task unequal to your leisure and abilities, at least for 
several years to come. At the same time, it must be 
owned, that the present system of politics and commerce 
has formed such a relation between the diflferent powers 
of Europe, that they areina manner members of one^at 
body, and a total ignorance of any oonsiderable state 
would throw an obscurity even npon the affairs of your 
own country ; an acquaintance, however, with the most 
remarkable circumstances that distinguish the principal 
governments will suiBciently enlighten you, and will 

• A Dioat eseellent Hislnrv of France has been recently 
pubtisheil in Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cvdopsdii, for which tM 
public is ind^'bted to Mr. Eym Evane Crowe. 
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enaUe you to comprehend whatever relates to then , 
the histories with which you are more familiar. Instead I 
of referring you, for this purpose, to dull and unin 
teresting abridgmonts, I choose rather to point out tj 
you a tew small tracts, which exhibit striking and 
lively pictures, not easily oifaced from the memory, of 
the constitutions and the most remarkable transactions 
of several of these nations. Such are. 

Sir William Temple's Essay on the United Pro- i| 

His Essay on Heroic Virtue, which contains somA J 
account of the Saracen Empire. , 

Vertot'a Revolutions de Suede. 

de Portugal. i 

Voltaire's Charles XII. de Sufde. 

Pierre le Grand. 

Puflendorf 's Account of the Popes, in his Introduc- 
tion to Modem History. 

Some part of the history of Germany and Spain yoa I 
will see more in detail in Robertson's History w ] 
Charles V., which I have already recommended you i 
another view. 

After all this, youmay still be at a loss fur the transac- H 
tions of Europe in the last fifty years. For? the pur- 
pose of giving you, in a very small compass, some idea 
of the state of affairs during that period, I wiU venture 
to recommend one book more — CampbelVa State of 
Europe." 

This much may aufiice for that moderate scheme 
which I think is best suited to your sex and age. 
There are aeveral excellent histories and memoirs of 
particular reigns and periods, which I have taken no 
notice of in this circumscribed plan — but with which, 
if you should happen to have a taste for the study, 
you will hereafter choose to be acquainted. These will 
be read with the most advantage after you have gained 
e general views of history, and they will then serve 

• See also Irfird.Iohn Ituasell's" Modem Europe." . 
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to refresh your memory, and settle your ideas distiactlj^^ 
as well as enable you to compare different accounts of 
tile persons and facts whicl they treat of, and to form 
your opinions of them on just grounds. 

If 1 can hut inspire you, my dear child, with the de- 
sire of making the most of your time and abilities, my 
end is answered ; the means of knowledge will easily, 
be found by those who diligently seek them. 

Selieve me, my dear, '^H 

Your affectionate iiunbL^H 
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From a Lady to her Niece, on the Study of Geography 
and Chronoloyy.* 
Ms i>EAR Niece : 

I have told you, you will notbe able to read history 
with much pleasure or advantage without some little 
knowledge of geography and chroaotogy. They are 
both very easily attained — I mean in the degree that will 
be necessary for you. 

In geography, the easiest of all sciences, and the best 
adapted to the capacity of children, I suppose you to 
have made some beginning, to know at least the figure 
of the earth, the supposed lines, the degrees, how to 
measure distances, and a few of the common terms : if 
you do not already know these, two or three kssons will 
be sufficient to attain them ; the rest is a work of 
memory, and is easily gained by reading with maps. 
It may he sufficient for this end, if, with respect to an- 
cient geography, you Lave a general idea of the situa- 
tion of all the great states, without being able precisely 
to ascertain their limits ; but in the modern, you ought 
to know the hounds and extent of every state in Eu~ 
rope, and its situation with respect to the rest. The 
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^^tEer parts of the world will require less accurate know- 
' ledge, except the European settlements. 

Itmay be an uaei'ul and agreeable method when ya 
* learn the situation, in like manner to recal the pa: 
I ticular property. When, I'or instance, you learn i 
what part of the globe to find Ethiopia, to be told, at' J 
tlie same time, that in that tract of country the Chris- 1 
^ tian religion was once the leligioa of the state, would 
I' he of aervice, because the geographical and historical 
knowledge would assist each other. Thus to join with 
I Egypt, llie nurse and parent of arts and superslilions — ■ 
I with Persia, shocking despotism and perpetual revolutions 
— with ancient Greece,/reerfoinan(ijenia» — witbScythia, J 
hardiliood and conquest, are hints which you may n 
use of as you please. Perhaps, annexing to any country 
the idea of any familiar form which it most resembles 
mny at first assist you to retain a general notion of it ; 
thus, Italy has been called a }ioot, and Europe compared 
to a woman sitting. 

The difference of the ancient and modem names of ] 
places is perplexing; the most important should be | 
known hj both names at the same time, and you must | 
endeavour to fix a few of those which are of the most 
consequence so strongly in your mind, by thinking of 
them and being toid often of them, that the ancient name 
should always call up the modem one to your memory, 
and the modern the ancient — such as the .^gean Sea^ 
now the Archipelago — the Peloponessus, now The Mo-il 
rea — Crete, Candia — Gaul, France — Babylon, Bagda^M 
— Byzantium, to which the Romans transplanted theiijW 
seat of empire, Comlantiriople, &c. &c. 

Chronology may be naturally divided into three parts, 
the ancient, tlie middle, and the modern. With respect | 
to all these, the best direction that can be given ii 
fix on some periods or epochs, which, by being often 
mentioned and thought of, -explained and referred to, 
will at 'ast be so engraven on your memory, that they 
will be ready to present themselves whenever you call 
for them. J 
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Till your more learned friends shall supply you w 
better, 1 will take the liberty to recommend the follow- 
ing, which I have found of service to myself. 

In the ancient chronology you will find there were 
four thousand years from the creation to the redemp- 
tion of man— and that Noah and his family were mira- 
culously preserved in the ark 1050 years after Adam's 
creation. 

As there ia no history, except that in the Bible, of 
any thing before the flood, we may set out from that 
great event, which happened, as I have said above, in 
the year of the world 1650. 

The 2350 years which passed from the deluge to our 
Saviour's birth, may be thus divided : — There have 
been four successive Empires called Universal, because 
they extended over a great part of the then known world 
— tbese ate equally distinguished by the name of tiie 
The Four great Monarchies, and the three first of them 
are included in ancient chronology, aodbegan and ended 
in the following manner : — 

1st. The Assyrian Empire, founded by Nimrod, iu 
the year of the world ISOO ; ended under Sardanapalua, 
in 3250 ; endured 14.50 years. 

The Median — though not accounted one of the 
four great monarchies, being conquests of rebels of 
the Assyrian Empire — cornea in here for about 200 

2d, The Persian Empire, which began under Cyrus 
in the year of the world 3450, ended under Darius in 
307(1, before Christ 330 ; lasted a little more than 200 
years. 

3d. The Grecian Empire, began under Alexander the 
Great, in 3670; waa soon after his death disnriembered 
by his successors, but the ditferent parcels into which 
they divided it were possessed by their respective fami- 
lies, dll the famous Cleopatra, who reigned in Egypt, 
was conquered, about half a century before our Lord's 
birth, which is a term of ahout 300 years. 
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Thus you see, that from the deluge to the eatahlish- 
ment of the first great monarchy, the 

Asiyrian ia ](Ki 

The Aagyriao Empire coctinued 1450 

The Median BOO 

The Persian 200 

The Grecian 300 

from Juliua Ccesar, with whom began the fiilirtb 
great munarch;^, viz., the Romaji, to Christ ... - 50 

Innll 2350 

Within this period flourished the Grecian and Roman 
Republics, with the history and chronology of which it 
■will be expected you should be tolerably well acquainted ; 
and, indeed, you will find nothing in the records of 
mankind so entertaining. Greece was diyided into 
many petty states, whose various revolutions and annala 
you can never hope distinctly to remember ; you are, 
therefore, to consider them as forming together one 
great kingdom, like the Germanic body, or the United 
Provinces, composed separately of different govern- 
ments, but sometimes acting with united force for their 
common interest. The Lacedemonian government form- 
ed by Lycurgus in the year of the world 3100, and the 
Athenian, regulated by Solon about the year 3440, 
will chiefly engage your attention. 

In pursuing the Grecian chronology, you need 
only perhaps make one stand or epocha, at the time 
of Socrates, that wisest of philosophers, whom you 
mtist have heard of, who lived about 3570 years from 
the creation, and about 430 before Christ ; for withia 
the term of 150 years before Socrates, and 200 ajier 
him, will fall in most of the great events and illus- 
trious characters of Grecian History. 

In reading the history of the Roman Repuhlic, which 
continued in that form of government to the time of 
Julius Cssar's dictatorship, about the year of the world 
3960, and about 4h years before Christ — you will make 
as many epochas as you shall find convenient. I will 
mention only two — the sacking of Rome by the Dauli 
which happened in the year of thewiatVi^&'l.'i 
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365th year of the city, in the 97th Olympiad, befo?^ 
Christ 385, and ahout 30 years before the birth of 
Alexander. The second epochamay be the 608th year 
of the city, when, after tliree obstinate wars, Carthage 
was destroyed, and Rome was left without a rival- 
One is not 80 much required to tell the precise year 
iu which a great man lived, as to know with whom he 
was contemporary in other parts of the world. 1 would 
know, then, from the slight sketch above given, about 
what year of the Roman republic Alexander the Great 
lived. Yon would quickly run over in your mind, 
" Alexander lived in the 3670th year of the world, a.M 
before Christ, consequently he must have flourished 
about the 400th of Rome, which had endured 750 years 
when Chriat was born." Or suppose it was aaked what 
was the condition of Greece at the time of the sacking 
of Rome by the Gauls; ihad any particular state, or 
united body, chosen then to take advantage of tbe mit- 
furtunes of the Romans ? You consider that the U65th 
year of the city, the date of that event, is 385 before 
Christ; consequently this must have happened about 
the time of Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander, 
when tbe Grecians, under such a leader, might have 
extirpated the Roman nation from the earth, had tbey 
ever heard of them, or thought the conquest of them an 
• object worthy their ambition. 

When you have gone through RoUin's Histoire An- 
cienae once, then will be the time to fix the ancient 
chronology deep in your mind, which will very much 
enhance the pleasure and use of reading it a second 
time ; for you must remember that nobody reads a 
history to much purpose, who does not go over it more 

When you have got through your course of ancient 
history, and are come to the more modern, you must 
then bnve recourse to the second of the three divisions, 
viz. middle chraitolcgi/, containing about 800 years, from 
the birth of our Lo'rd. and from within 50 years of the 
rise of llie Roman empire, to Charlemagne, who died 
in flit. 
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I The first epocha to be otserved ia tlie year of ow 

r Lord 330, when Constantiiie, the first Chri) ' 
j peror, who restored peace to the oppressed and j 

aecuted church, removed the seat of empire from Rome 
I t(i Byzantium, called afterwards from him Constanti- 
nople. After his time, about the year 400, began tliose 
irruptions of the Goths and Vandals, and other northern 
nations, who settled themselves alt over the western 
parts of the Roman empii'e, and laid the foundatiou of -t 
the several states which now BubBist in Europe. I 

The nest epocha is the year 622, for the ease of me- ' 
mory say COO, when Mahomet, by his successful im- 
poBture, became the founder of the Saracen empire, 
■which his followers extended over a great part of Asia 
and Africa, and over some provinces of £ur»pe. At 
the same time, St. Grregory, Bishop of Home, began to 
assume a spiritual power, which grew by degrees into 
that absolute and enormous dominion, so long main- 
tained by the popes over the greater part of Christen- 
dom. St. Augustine, a missionary from St. Gregory, 
about this time began the conversion of Great Britalo. I 
to Christianity. I 

The third and concluding epocha in this division is 
the year 800 ; when Charlemagne, king of France, 
after having sabdued the Saxons, repressed the Sara- 
cens, and established the temporal dominion of the 
Pope by a grant of considerable tefitories, was elected 
Emperor of the West, and Protector of the Chureb. j 
Tlie date of this event corresponds with that remarhs J 
nblc period of our English history — the union of tbs i 
Heptarchy, or seven kingdoms, under Egbert. 

As to the third part of chronology, namely, the m 
dern, I shall spare you and myself all trouble about it4 
at present ; for if you follow the course of reading "1 
which I shall recommend, it will be some years '--''—' 
you reach modern history, and, when you do, r 
ber carefidly to examine the dates as you read. 
Adieu, my dear child ; 
I am, with the lenderest affection, ever yo 
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LETTER LIV. 

From a Lad}/ to her Daughter, on the Suliject of Religion,* 
My DE4tt Daughter: 
It ia fortunate for every body, if in time of trouble or 
wretchedness, they can find comfort in religion. To 
the virtuous it is a source of that peace of mind which 
can never forsake them, that no one can deprive them 
of. There are many circumstances in the life of a fe- 
male (who haa not the usual excitements of business, 
and who cannot, like men, plunge into a course of con- 
tinual gaiety or hard study, to overcome the pains of 
care and anxiety), when religion is her only resource. 
Too frequently the solace of confiding their misfortunes 
to the ear of a friend ia denied them ; too frequently 
they must bear them in silence, unknown and unpi- 
tied : it is then they should bethink them of religion, 
that they should fly for camfort to the worship of their 
heavenly Creator, whose love is unceasing, whose hand 
never refuses to support and shield them. Cheriah, 
then, an affection for the duties imposed on you by the 
Divine Being, for your own sake, now, and hereafter : 
ior a confidence in their efHcacy is your only sure 
source of comfort, and misfortune may pounce upon 



* See also auDther letter un this si 
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you on the sudden, in its most dreadful and overwhelm- 

Religion is more a matter of sentiment than of rea- 
soning ; you should, therefore, where their practiee 
confirms the good intentions they profess, he tolerant of 
those who entertain a different faith from your own. 
Avoid, also, the intricacies of controversy ; for you wQI 
never, when once engaged in them, be able totally to 
extricate yourself, and all unnecessary argument spoils 
the temper, perverts the understanding, and injures the 
heart. Be careful to avoid doing this, or even of en- 
tangling yourself in the endless maze of religious 
systems, at all events, till your reasoning faculties aie< 
matured, and you have reason to believe that you may 
benefit others by doing so : they serve no end, and ia 
a mind whose strength is not too considerable, probar 
bly weaken that faith in the entire righteousness of the 
religion in which your parents have educated you. Be 
punctual in the stated performance of your private do- 
Totions, morning and evening. If you have any sensi- 
bility, this will establish such an intercourse between 
you and the Divine Being, as will be of infinite conse- 
quence to you at all times. It will communicate an 
habitual clieerfulness to your temper, give a firmness 
and steadiness to your principles, and enable you to 
travel through the various vicissitudes of human life 
with happiness and respect. Be equally regular in 
your attendance on public worship, for, although the 
value of conscious rectitude be super-eminent, do not 
totally disregard public opinion : next to practising 
virtue, you sliould be desirous to gain the acknow- 
ledgment of every body that you really do so. The 
greatest misfortunes have arisen from a contempt of 
public opinion ; and, in treating it with contempt, you 
cheat virtue of its common reward, for, not only how 
shall we discover the purity of your principles, if you 
conceal them from us, but, with what reason may we 
not doubt their existence, when your very presumption, 
in professedly being careless of what the world tliinks. 
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ia the common and silly excuse of people of notorii 
bad character, for the systems of life they pursue. It 
is the same with the world, too, as it is with indivi- 
duals ; an attention to their likings and dislikings 
makes them regard you, for the simple reanon that you 
regard them, and they consider your feelings because 
you consider theirs. 

Do not make religion a subject of common conversa- 
tion in mixed companies. When it is introduced, seem 
rather to decline it. At the same time never sufierany 
person to insult you hy any foolish ribaldry on your 
religious opinions ; but shew the same resentment that 
you would on being oifered any other personal insult. 
But the surest way to avoid this, is by a modest reseive 
ou the subject, and by using no freedom with others 
upou the nature of their own religious sentiments. 

Respect all professors of religion, of whatever creed, 
if they practise what they profess, for they worship 
God, though not as you do : and, moreover, cultivate 
an enlarged charity to all mankind, however they may 
differ from you in religious opinions. That ditFerence 
may arise &om causes that did not operate upon you, 
over which they had no control, and not to have been 
influenced by which, reflects no merit on you whatever. 

Cherish the love of charity, also, in its more limited 
acceptation, for they that give unto the poor, in time of 
need, " lend unto the Lord." Carefully avoid osten- 
tation, however, in this, as in all other things. Nothing 
so painfully increases the obligations you confer upon 
the distressed, as your conferring them ostentatiously. 
It makes them feel the advantages you have over them, 
and doubt the motives which incite you to relieve them. 
There is a bad affectation of sensibility, which makes 
some people shun the sight of every object in distress : 
never indulge this, especially where your relations and 
friends are concerned. Let the days of their misfor- 
tunes, when the world forgets or avoids them, ho the 
signal for you to exercise your humanity, and shew 
them your friendship. You will yourself benefit 
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doing this ; — the sight ol' bumui misery softens th« 
heart, and makes it better; it checks the pride of health 
and prosperity ; and tbe distress it occasions is amply 
compensated by the consciousness of doing your dnty, 
and by the secret endearmeot which nature has an- 
nexed to all our sympathetic sorrows. 

Women are greatly deceived when they think they 
recommend themselves to men by their indifference to 
religion. Kven those among them who are themselveB 
careless upon that subject, dielike evidences of a simi- 
lar feeling in you. Every man who knows human na- 
ture connects a religious taste in your sex with softness 
and sensibility of heart ; at least, they always considet 
the want of it as a proof of that hard and masculinA 
spirit which they so much dialike. Besides, they cohj 
sider your religion as one of their principal securitioi 
for that female virtue in which they are most in- 
terested. 

Reflect, my dearest daughter, upon what I have here 
written. Let your duty to God be ever the first and 
principal object of your care : as your Creator and 
Governor, be claims adoration and obedience ; as yoiu 
father and friend, he demands submissive duty and af- 
fection. Remember that, from this common parent of 
the universe, you received your life — that to his ge- 
nerous providence you owe the continuance of it, and 
to bis bounty you are indebted for all the health, ease, 
advantage, or enjoyments, which help to make Chat life 
agreeable. A sense of benefit received naturally in- 
spires a grateful disposition, with a desire of making 
suitable returns, AU that can here be made, for innu- 
merable favours every moment bestowed, is a thankful 
acknowledgment and willing obedience — in these be 
never wanting. Make it an invariable rule to begin 
and end the day with a solemn address to the Deity — 
it is the homage of the heart that can alone be accepted 
by Ilim. Expressions of our absolute dependence on, 
and OUT entire resignation to Him, thanksgivings for 
the mercies already received, petitions lor tliose bless- 
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inga it is fit for us to pray for, aud inteicesaions for' 
our fellow- creatures, compose the principal parts of 
this duty, which may be comprised in very few words, 
or may he enlarged upon, as the circuinstances of tim.e 
and disposition may render most euitahle ; for it is not 
the length but the sincerity of our prayers that will 
make them elBcacious. A good heart, joined to a 
tolerable understanding, will seldom be at a loss for 
proper words with which to clothe these sentiments ; 
and all persons being best acquainted with their own 
particular circumstances, may reasonably he supposed 
best qualified for adapting their petitions and acknow- 
ledgments to them ; but for thuse who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion there are many excellent forms of prayer 
already composed. Amongst these, none that I know 
of are equal to Dr. Hoadley's (Bishop of Wiiieliester), 
which I recommend to your perusal and use. In the 
preface to them you will find better instiuctiona on this 
head than I am capable of giving you, and to tliis 1 
refer yon. 

And now, my ch'ld, to conclude: let me entreat 
your earnest attention, not only to the forms, but to 
the cultivation of religious feeling. This is what God 
seeks. He, the Searcher into all our hearts, will ap- 
preciate your virtues, though your fellow -creatures re- 
gard them not. You ace his children, and He will 
never forsake yon ; but will strengthen your hearts to 
think and art virtuously and wisely, so that you may, 
in the end, inherit the blessed kingdom of heaven, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour. 



LETTER LV. 

■rom a Lady to her Xiece, on the Study of the Holg 

Scriptures (Thb Old Testament). 

Mi DEABES'f Niece : 

I cheerfully accede to your request to attempt a 

hort sketch of the matter contained in the difiercnt 
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books of the Bible, and of the course in which they 
ought to be read. 

The first book, Gebesis," contains the most grand, 
and, to us, the most interesting events that ever hap- 
pened in the universe : — the creation of the world and 
of man — the deplorable fall of man— the sentence ofi 
death pronounced on Adam and all his race, with thei 
reviving promise ofthatredemption which has since been 
wrought for us by our blessed Saviour — the account of 
the early state of the world — of the universal deluge — 
the division of mankind into different nations and lan- 
guages — the story of Abraham, the founder of the 
Jewish people, whose unshaken faith and obedience, 
under the severest trial human nature could sustain, 
obtained such favoui in the sight of God, that he pro- 
mised that in his seed all the kingdoms of the earth 
should be blessed — and concludes with the liiatory of' 
Ahrabam's son Isaac, including the affecting story of; 
Joseph and his brethren. I 

InExoDus,-(- you read of a series of wonders wrought! 
by the Almighty to rescue the oppressed Israelites 
from the tyranny of the Egyptians— of the laws sub-^' 
sequently revealed to them by God in the wilderness 
of Sinai — and of the peculiar institutions, wisely adapt- 
ed to different ends, superadded by the ministration of 
Moses, either to fix the memory of the past deliverance 
of the chosen people — to place inviolable barriers be- 
tween the Jews and idolators — or to operate as the, 
civil law of the community. ■• 

The next book is Lgviticus,^ which contains littittf 

• The word Gme^ii (Greek, rinji;,) signifies " a genera. 
tioii ;" and ihe first book of MasesiNsucftllecl, because it treati 
chiefly of the creatiua uf the woi'td, anil the generation of ul^ 
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things. 

+ The M 



s word Exodta (of the Greek ifa, mt, or oiil of, and 
Mst, a vtai/) signifieB a Roing forth, or departure from. The 
eecuod buuk uf the Old TtstamenC is bo named, because il 
treats of (he ilepurture of the liroelites out of'K^pt. 

* Leviticus Eigoities the Priest— the book Lrealui); of reli- 
gious riti^s. 
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besides the laws fin the peculiar ritual observant 
the Jews, and eonsequently affords no great instruction 
to us now ; you may, therefore, paas it over entirely ; 
and, for the same reason, you may omit the first eight 
chapters of Numbers. The rest of Numbers is ciiiefly 
a continuation of the history, with some ritual laws. 

In Deuteronomv* wiO be found a recapitulation of 
the foregoing history, with exhortations to obedience to 
God, and a code of excellent laws, civil and religious. 

The book of Joshua contains the conquests of the 
Israelites over the Seven Nations, and their establish- 
ment in the promised land. 

The book of Jddges, in which you will find the af- 
fecting stories of Samson and of Jephtha, carries on the 
history from the death of Joshua about two hundred 
and fifty years; which then proceeda regularly through 
the two hooks of SamuUiL, and those of Kings ; in 
which nothing can he more interesting than the reigns 
of Saul, David, and Solcmon. The second hook of 
KiKGS concludes with the Babylonish captivity, five 
hundred and eighty-eight years before Christ ; till 
which time the kingdom of Judah had descended un- 
interruptedly in the line of David. 

The first book of Chronicles begins with agenealogy 
from Adam, through all the tribes of Israel and Judah, 
and the remainder is the same history as is contained 
in the hooksof Kings, with little or no variation till the 
separation of the ten tribes. Some of the chapters, bow- 
ever, of the second hook of Chronicles, convey a much 
more clear and distinct idea of the history of Judiih than 
that in the second hook of Kinqs. 

The history is continued in the book of Ezra, which 
gives an account of some of the Jews, of the edict of 
Cyrus, and of the rehuilding of the Lord's temple. 



* Dfultronnmjf ( Greek, • 



Ti»c, seamd, ind n^u;, law,) slftni. 
fttmg of the law, and is applied to 
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Neheuiah carries on the history for ahout twelve 
years. 

The story of EsTHEStfollows, which may he regarded 
as a kind of episode in the history which has preceded. 

Esther is the last of the canonical books that can 
be called historical. 

The history of Job is dated 1520yeara before Christ. 
It is deemeduncertajnby whumitwas written, andnnany 
parts of it are obscure ; but it is eminently remarkable 
for the beauty of its poetry, and for the noble and sub- 
lime devotion which it is calculated to inspire. 

Next follow the Psalms; and, if you have any taste, 
either for poetry or devotion, these will be your delight, 
and aSbrd yo'i a, continual feast The Bible translation 
is far better thiin that used in the common-prayer book, 
and will often give you the sense when the other is 
obscure. I would wish you to select some of the I'salms 
which please you best, and get them by heart; or at 
least make yourself mistress of the sentiments contained 
in them. Dr. Delany's Life of David will show yoa 
the occasions on which several of them were composed, 
which add much to their beauty and propriety ; and by 
comparing them with the events of David's life, you 
will greatly enhance your pleasure in them. Never did 
the spirit ofCruepiety breathe moreatronglythanin'these 
divine songs, which being added to arich vein of poetry, 
makes them more captivating to my heart and imagina- 
tion than any thing 1 ever read. You will consider how 
many disadvantages any poem must sustain from being 
rendered literally into prose, and then imagine how 
beautiful these must be in the original. 

The Proverbs andEcttEsiASTES* are rich stores of 
wisdom, from which I wish you to adopt such miixima 
as may be of infinito use both to your temporal and 
eternal interest. Bui detached sentences are a kind of 
reading not proper to be continued long at a time ; a 
few of them, well chosen and digested, will do you much 
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more service than to read half a dozen chapters together; 
in this respect they are directly opposite to the histo- 
rical hooks, which, if not lead in. continuation, can 
hardly he understood or retained to any purpose. 

The Sons of Solomon is a fine poem ; butita mys- 
tical reference to religion, lies too deep for a common 
understanding ; if you read it, therefore, it will be 
rather as matter of curiosity than of edification, 

Next follow the Prophecies, which, though highly 
deserving the greatest attention and study, I think 
you had better omit for soLne years, and then read them 
with a good exposition, as they are much too difticuU 
for you to understand without assistance. Dr. Newton 
on the Prophecies will help you much whenever you 
undertake this study ; which you should hy all means 
do, when your understanding is ripe enough : because 
one of the main proofs of our religion rests on the testi- 
mony of the prophecies ; and they are very frequently 
quoted and referred to in the New Testament ; besides, 
the sublimity of the language and sentiments, through 
all the disadvantages of antiquity and translation, must, 
in very many passages, strike every person of discern- 
ment ; and the excellent moral and religious precepts 
found in them must be useful to all. 

I reserve what I have to say to you concerning the 
New Testament for another time. Adieu, my dear, and 
believe me 

Your affectionate aunt.^ 



LETTER LVI. 



On the same Subject (Tas New Testament), 
My DEAREST Nibce: 
We now come to that part of Scripture which is &ar 
)st important of all, and wliieh you must make your 
study, not only till you are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, hut all your Ufe long ; because, how 
often soever repeated, it is impossible to read the life 
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gratitude towards him, which is due for (ill he did and 
suffered for us. What an example has he set before 
US in himself! Ho,w is his whale life, froui earliest in- 
fency, dedicated to the pursuit of true wisdom, and to 
the practice of the most exalted virtue ! When you 
come to read of his sufferings and death, the ignominy 
and reproach, the sorrow of mind and torment of body, 
which he submitted to — when you consider that it was 
all for our sakes, " that by hia stripes we are healed," 
and by his death we are raised from destruction to 
everlasting life — what can I say that can add any 
thing to the sensations you must then feel ! But the 
emotions of tenderness which every one feels in reading 
this account will be of no avail unless applied to the 
true end : unless it inspires you with a sincere and 
warm affection towards your blessed Lord ; with a firm 
resolution to obey His commands ; to be His faithfiil 
disciple, and ever to renounce those sins which brought 
mankind under divine condemnation, and from which 
we have been redeemed at so dear a rate. 

Our Saviour appears to have had three great pur- 
poses in descending from his glory, and dwelling 
amongst men. The first, to teach them true virtue, 
both by his example and precepts ; the second, to give 
them the most forcible motives to the practice of it, 
" by bringing life and immortality to light," by shew- 
ing them the certainty of a resurrection and judgment, 
and the absolute necessity of obedience to God's laws ; 
the third, to sacrifice himself for us, to obtain by his 
death the remission of our sins upon our repentanca I 
and reformation, and the power of bestowing on his 
sincere followers the inestimable gift of immortal ht^- 
pinesB, 

What a tremendous scene of the la»t rfay does thsj 
Gospel place before your eyes 1 — of that day when you^V 
and every one of ua, shall awake from the grave, an^4 
behold the Son of God on his glorious tribunal, at^fl 
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tended by millions of celestial beings, of whose supenor 
excellence we can now form no adequate idea — when, 
in presence of all mankind, of those holy angels, and of 
the great Judge himself, you must give an account of 
your past lifu, atid hear your final doom, from, which 
there can be no appeal, and which must determine your 
fate to eternity ! Then think — if for a moment you 
can bear tlie thought — what will he the desolation, 
shame, and anguish, of those wretched souis who shall 
hear these dreadful worda : — " Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
tis angels !" Oh, my beloved child ! 1 cannot support 
even the idea of your becoming one of those undone, 
lost creatures. J trust in God's mercy that you will 
make a better use of that knowledge of his will which 
he has vouchsafed you, and of those amiable disposi- 
tions he has given you. Let us, therefore, turn from 
this honid, this insupportable view, and rather endea- 
vour to imagine what will be the sensations of your 
soul, if you shall bear our heavenly Judge address you 
in these transporting words : — " Come, thou blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world." Think what it must be 
to become an object of esteem and applause, not only 
of all mankind assembled together, but of all the host 
of heaven, of our blessed Lord himself, nay, of his and 
our Almighty Father — to find your frail flesh changed 
in a moment into a glorious celeitia] body, endowed 
with perfect beauty, health, and agility — to find your 
soul cleansed from all its faults and infirmities — ex- 
alted to the purest and noblest affections — overflowing 
with divine love and rapturous gratitude I To have 
your understanding enlightened and refined — your 
heart enlarged and purified — and every power and dis- 
position of mind and body adapted to the highest relish 
of virtue and happiness ! Thus accomplished, to be ad- 
mitted into the society of amiable and hnppy beiogs, 
all united in the most perfect peace and friendsliip, oil 
breathing nothing but love to God and to each oth* '^ 
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ith them to dwell in scenes moie delightfiil than the 
richest imagination can pnint, free from eyery pain and 
wire, and from all posaibility of change or satiety ; hut, 
»bove all, to enjoy the more immediate presence of 
GoA himself — to be able to comprehend and admirp 
his adorable perfection in a. high degree, though stiQ 
&e short of dieir infinity — to be conscious of his love 
and fevonr, and to rejoice in the light of his counte- 
nance ! But here all imagination fails. We can fonn 
no idea of that bliss which may be coninitlnicated to ua 
hy such a near approach to the source of all beauty and 
all good. We must content ourselves with believing, 
that it is what mortal " eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive." The crown of all our joys will be to know- 
that we are secure of possessing them for ever ! 

Though the four Gospels are each of them a narra- 
tion of the life, sayings, and death of Christ, yet, as 
they are by no means alike, you must make yourself 
perfectly mistress of them all. 

The Acts of the holy Apostles, endowed with the 
Holy Ghost, and authorized by their divine Master, 
come next in order to be read. Nothing can he more 
interesting than their history. 

The tharacter of St. Paul, and his miraculous con- 
version, demand your particular attention. 

Next follow the Epistles, which make a very ira-!' 
portant part of the New Testament, and you cannot be 
too much employed in reading them. They contain 
the most excellent precepts and admonitions, and are of 
particular use in explaining, more at large, several doc- 
trines of Christiwiity which we could not so fully com- 
prehend without them. Let me particularly rccomt 
mond to your perusal the 12th, 13th, 14th, and I5tll 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. St, Paul's 
Epistles, in general, are too intricate for your under- 
standing at present; I will, therefore, not enter largely 
into the consideration of them. 1 will only recom- 
mend to you to read those passages, which, mtb, «* 
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much fervour and energy, excite you to the practice of 
the most exalted piety anil benevolence. 

The Epistle of St. Janes is entirely practical, and 
exceedingly fine: you cannot study it too often. It 
seema paiticutarly designed to guard Christians against 
misunderstanding some things in St Paul's writings, 
which have been fataDy perverted to the encourage- 
ment of a dependence on faith alone, without good 

The Epistles of St. Peter are also full of the best 
instructions and admonitions concerning the relative 
duties of life ; amongst which are set forth the duties 
of women in general, and of wives in particular. Some 
part of the second epistle is prophetical ; warning the 
church of false teachers, and false doctrines, which 
would undenuine morality, and disgrace the cause of 
Christianity. 

The first Epistle of St. John is written in a highly 
figurative style, which makes it, in some parts, hard to 
be understood: hut the spirit of divine love, which it 
so fervently expresses, renders it highly edifying and 
delightful. That love of God and of man, which this 
beloved Apostle so prophetically recommends, is, in 
truth, the essence of religion, as our Saviour himself 

The Book of Revelation contains a prophetical ac- 
count of most of the great events relating to the Chris- 
tian church, which were to happen from the time of the 
writer, St. John, to the end of the world. Many 
learned men have taken a great deal of pains to explain 
it ; and they have done this, in many instances, very 
successfully : hut, I think, it is yet too soon for you 
to study this part of Scripture ; some years hence, per- 
haps, there may be no objection to your attempting it, 
and taking into your hands the best expositions to aa- 
flist you in reading such of the most difficult parts of 
the New Testament as you cannot now be supposed 
to understand. May Heaven direct you in studying 
this sacred volume, and render it the means of making 
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you wise unto salvation! — May you love and reve- 
rence, as it deserves, this blessed and invaluable book, 
v^rhich contains the best rule of life, the clearest decla- 
ration of the v^rill and laws of the Deity,' the reviving 
assurance of favour to true penitents, and the unspeak- 
able joyful tidings of eternal life, and happiness to all 
the truly virtuous ; through Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
and Deliverer of the World. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 



ON FRIENDSHIP, AND THE CHOICE OF 

FRIENDS. 



LETTER LVII. 

From a Lady^ to her Niece, on the Choice of Friends, 

My dear Niece : 

The tirst attachment of young hearts is friendship, 
the nohlest and happiest of aiFections when real, and 
huilt on a solid foundation ; hut oftener pernicious than 
useful to very young people, because the connexion is 
ill understood, and the subject of it frequently ill chosen. 
Their first error is that of supposing equality of age 
and similarity of disposition indispensably requisite in 
friends ; whereas these are circumstances which, in a 
great measure, disqualify them for assisting each other 
in moral improvement, or supplying each other's de- 
fects ; they expose them to the same dangers, and in- 
cline them to encourage, rather than correct, each 
other's failings. 

The grand cement of this kind of friendship is telling 
secrets, which they call confidence, and I verily believe 
that the desire of having secrets to tell has often helped 
to draw silly girls into very unhappy adventures. If 
they have no lover or amour to talk of, the too frequent 

* Mrs. Chapone. 
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subject of their confidence ia betraying the secrets of 
their families, or conjuring up fancied hardships to com- 
plain of against their parents or relations. This odious 
cabal they call friendship, and fancy themselves dig- 
nified by the profession ; but nothing is more different 
from the reality, as is seen by observing how generally 
these early friendships drop off,, as the parties advance 
in years and understanding. Do not you, my dear, be 
too ready to profess a friendship with ajiy of your 
young companions. Love them, and be always ready 
to serve and oblige them, and to promote all their in- 
nocent gratifications ; but be very careful how you 
enter into confidence with girls of yoiirownage. Bather 
choose some person of riper years and judgment, whose 
good nature and worthy principles may assure you of 
her readiness to do you service, and of her candour and 
condescension towards you. 

I do not expect that youth should associate with 
age, or should lay open its feelings and inclinations to 
such as have almost forgot what they were, or how to 
make proper allowances for them ; but if you are for- 
tunate enough to meet with a young woman eight or 
ten years older than yourself, of good sense and good 
principles, to whom you can make yourself agreeable, 
it may be one of the happiest circumstances of your 
life. She will be able to advise and improve you — and 
your desire of this asaislanee will recommend you to 
her taste, as much as her superior abilities will recom- 
mend her to you. Such a. connexion will afford you 
more pleasure, as well as more profit, than you can ex- 
pect from a girl like yourself, equally unprovided with 
knowledge, prudence, or any of those qualifications 
which are necessary to moke society delightful. With 
a friend such as I have described, of twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age, you can hardly pass an hour 
without finding yourself brought forward in some use- 
ful knowledge ; without learning something of the 
world, or of your own nature ; some rule of behaviour, 
or some necessary caution in the conduct of life ; for, 
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even in the gayest tonTcrs&tion, such uaeflil hints mif^ 
often be gathered from those whose knowledgie and ex- 
perience are much beyond our own. Whenever you 
find yourself in real want of advice, or seek the relief 
of unburdening. your heart, such a friend will be able 
to judge of the feelings jou describe, or of the circum- 
stances you are in — perhaps from her own experience, 
or, at least, from the knowledge she will have gained 
of human nature — she will be able to point out your 
dangers, and to guide you into the right path ; or, if 
she stands herself incapable, she will have the pru- 
dence to direct you to some abler adviser. The age I 
have mentioned will not prevent her joining in your 
pleasures, nor will it make her a dull and grave com- 
panion; on the contrary, she will have more materials 
for entertaining conversation, and her liveliness will 
show itself more agreeably than in one of your own 
age. Yours, therefore, will be the advantage of such a 
connexion ; yet do not despair of being admitted into 
it, if you have an amiable and docile disposition. In- 
genuous youth has many charms for a benevolent mind ; 
and as nothing is more endearing than the exercise of 
benevolence, the hope of being usefu! and henefleial to 
you will make her fond of your company. 

I have known some of the sweetest and most de- 
lightful connexions between persons of different ages, 
in which the elder has received the highest gratification 
irom the affection and docility of the younger ; whilst 
the latter has gained the nohlpst advantages from the 
conversation and counsels of her wiser iriend. Nor has 
the attachment been without use as well ae pleasure to 
the elder party. She has found that there is no better 
way of improving one's own attainments than by im- 
parting them to another ; and the desire of doing this 
in the most acceptable way, has added a sweetness and 
gentleness to ber manners, and taught her the arts of 
insinuating instruotion, and of ivinning the heart whilst 
she convinces the understanding. 

I hope, my dear, you will be this useful and engaging 
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friend to your yonaget companions, particularly to your 
sisters and brothers, wlio ought ever — unless they should 
prove unwortlty — to be your nearest friends, whose in- 
terest and welfare you ure bound to desire as much as 
your own. If you are wantinf; here, do not luiicy 
yourself qualified for friendship with others, hut be as- 
sured your heart is too norrnw and selfish for so gene- 
rous an atiection. 

Remember that the end of true friendship is the good 
of its object, and the cultivation of virtue, in two 
hearts emulous of eai'b other, and desirous to perpetuate 
their society beyond the grave. Nothing cau be mare 
contraryto this end than the mutual intercourse of flat- 
tery, which some call frieniiship. A real friend will 
venture to displease me rather than indulge my faulty 
inclinations, or increase my natural frailties ; she will 
endeavour to make nic acquainted with myself, and will 
put me upon guarding the weak parts of my character, 

Friendship, in the highest sense of the word, can 
only exint between persona of strict integrity and true 
generosity. Before you fancy yourself possessed of 
such u treasure, you should examine the value of your 
own heart, and see how well it is qualified ibr so sa- 
cred a connexion, and tlien, a harder task remains — to 
find out whether the object of your ulfection is also en- 
dued with the same virtuous disposition. Youth and 
inexperience ore ill able to penetrate into characters 
the least appearance of good attracts their admirut' 
and they iinmediateiy suppose they have found the 
ject they pursued. 

It is a melanetioly consideration that the judgmenf' 
can only be formed by experience, which genetaliy 
comes too late for our own use, and is seldom accepted 
for that of others. 1 fear it is in vain for me to tell you 
what dangerous luistakes 1 made in tile early choice of 
friends — how incapable 1 then was of finding out such 
as were fit for me, and how little 1 was acquainted with 
the true nature of friendship, when I thought myself 
most fervently engaged in it. 1 am sensible all thix 
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will hardly persuade you to choose by the eyes oj? 
others, or even to suapect that your own may he de- 
ceived. Yet, if you should give any weight to my ob- 
servationa, it may not he quite useless to mention to 
you some of the essential lequiaites in a friend, and to 
exhort you never to choose one in whom they are 
wanting. 

The first of these ia a deep and aincere regard for re- 
ligion. If your friend draws her principles from the 
same source with yourself; if the Gospel precepts are 
the rule of her life ; you will always know what to ex- 
pect from her, and have one common standard of right 
and wrong to refer to, by which to regulate all mate- 
rial points of conduct. The woman who thinks slightly 
of sacred things, and who is ever heard to speak of 
them with levity or indifl'erence, cannot reasonably be 
expected to pay a more aerious regard to the laws of 
friendship, or to be unifonnly punctual in the per- 
fonnance of any of the duties of society : take no such 
person to your bosom, however recommended by good 
humour, wit, or any other qualification ; nor let gaiety 
or thoughtlessness be deem.ed an excuse for ofiending in 
this important point. A person habituated to the love 
and reverence of religion and virtue, no more wonts 
the guard of serious consideration to restrain her from 
speaking disrespectfully of them than to prevent her 
speaking ill of her dearest friends. In the liveliest 
hour of mirth the innocent heart can dictate nothing 
but what is innocent ; it will immediately take alarm 
at the apprehension of doing wrong, and stop at once, 
in the full career of youthful sprightlinesa, if reminded 
of the neglect or transgression of any duty. Watch for 
these symptoms of innocence and goodness, and admit 
no one to your entire afiection, who would ever per- 
suade you to make light of any sort of offence, or who 
can treat with levity or contempt any person or thing 
that bears a relation to religion. 

A due regard to reputation is the next indispensabla 
ffiwJiJi cation. " Iluve regard lo thy nam 
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-vrise son of Siracli, "for that nil! continue with thee. 
aboTe a thousand greattreasuresof gold." The younff 
person 'U'ho is careless of blame, and indifferent to the. 
wise and prudent part of the world, is not only a most 
dangerous companion, but gives a certain proof of tb^' 
want of rectitude in her own mind. Discretion is thq, 
guardian of all the virtues ; and when this forsokel 
them, tbey cannot long resist the attacks of an enem^n 
There is a profligacy of spirit in defying tlie rules of 
decorum, and despising censure, which seldom ead^ 
otherwise than in extreme corruption and utter ruin. 
Modesty and pnidence are qualities that early display 
themselves, and are easily discerned. When these do 
not appear, you should avoid not only fiiendship, but 
every step towards intimacy, lest your own character 
should suffer with tbat of your companion; but where 
they shine forth in any eminent degree, you may safely 
cultivate an acquaintance, in the reasonable hope of 
finding the solid fruits of virtue beneath such sweet and 
promising biossoms. Should you be disappointed, you 
will at least have run no risk in the search after them, 
and may cherish, as a eredita.b!e acquaintance, the per-, 
son so adorned, though she may not deserve a place in,' 
your inmost heart. 

The understanding must next be examined ; and 
this is B point which requires so much knowledge tu' 
judge of in another, that 1 must earnestly recommend 
to you, not to rely entirely on your own, hut to take 
the opinion of your older friends. I do not wish you 
to seek for bright and uncommon talents, though these 
are sources of inexhaustible delight and improvement' 
when found in company with solid judgment and soui 
principles. Good sense (by which I mean A capacil 
for reasoning justly, and discerning trulyj, applied 
the uses of life, and excercised in distinguishing 
racter, and directing conduct, is alone necessarij 1 
intimate connexion; but, without this, the best ii 
tions, though certain of reward hereafter, may fail off' 
producing their ettect in this life ; nor ca.^ tW^ «i.-«^p|p| 
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constitute the character of an useful and valuable friend. 
On the other hand, the most dazzling genius, or the 
most engaging wit and humour, can but ill answer the 
purposes of friendship, without plain common sense, 
and a faculty of just reasoTiing. 

What can one do with those who will not be an- 
swered with reason — and who, when you are endea- 
vouring to convince or p-ersuade them by sound argu- 
ments, will parry the blow with a witty repartee, or a 
stroke of poignant raillery 1 I know not whether such 
a. reply is less provoking than that of an obstinate fool, 
who answers your strongest reasons with — "What you 
say may be very true, but this is my way of thinking." 
■^A slight acquaintsince will shew you instances of the 
most absurd and foolish conduct in persons of the most 
brilliant parts and understanding. But, how trifling 
is the talent of diverting an idle hour, compared with 
true wisdom and prudence, which are perpetually 
wanted to direct us safely and happily through life, 
and to make us useful and valuable to others ! 

Fancy, I know, will have her share in friendship, as 
well as in iove, — you must please, as well as serve 
me, before I can love you as the iriend of my heart. 
But the faculties that please for an evening may not 
please for life. The humorous man soon runs through 
his stock of odd stories, mimicry, and jest ; and the 
wit, by constantly repeated flashes, confounds and tires 
one's intellect, instead of enlivening it with an agree- 
able surprise : but good sense can neither tire nor wear 
out, it improves by exercise, and increases in value, 
the more it is known ; and the pleasure it gives in con- 
versation is lasting and satis^tory, because it is ac- 
companied with improvement ; its worth is propor- 
tioned to the occasion which calls for it, and rises 
highest on the most interesting topics ; the heart, as 
well as the understanding, finds its account in it ; and 
our noblest interests are promoted by the entertainment 
we receive from such a companion. 

A good temper is the next qualification ; the value of 
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which, in a friend, you will want no argumenta to 
prove, when you are truly convinced of the necessity 
of it in yourself. But, as this is a quality in which 
you may be deceived without a long and intimate ac- ^^ 
qnaintance, you must not be haaty in forming connez-r^^^f 
ions, before you have sufficient opportunity for making^^^f 
observations on this head. A young person, wheflC^^^f 
pleased and enlivened by the presence of her youthfid ^^^ 
companions, seldom shows iU-teniper, which must be 
extreme indeed, if it i« not, at least, controllable in such 
situations. But you must watch her behaviour to her 
own lamily, and the degree of estimation she stands in 
with them. Observe her manners to servants and in- 
feriors — to children — and even to animals. See in 
what manner the bears disappointments, contradiction, 
and restraint ; and what degree of vexation she ex- 
presses on any accident, or loss, or trouble. If in such. 
little trials she shows a me«k, resigned, and cheerfiil 
temper, she will probably preserve it on greater occa- 
sions ; but, if she is impatient, and disconcerted under 
these, how will she support the.far greater evils which 
may assail her in her progress through life ? If you 
ahoald have an opportunity of seeing her in sickness, 
observe whether her complaints are of a mild and gen- 
tle kind, forced from her by pain, and restrained as 
much as possible — or whether they are the expressions 
of a turbulent and rebellious mind, that hardly submits 
to the divine hand. See whether she is tractable, con- 
siderate, kind, and grateful, or whether she takes the 
opportunity which their compassion gives her, to tyran- 
nize over and torment others. Women are, in general, i 
very liable to ill health, which must, necessarily, maks .^^H 
them, in some measure, troublesome and disagreeable ^^H 
to those they hve with. They should, therefore, taka ^^^ 
more pains to lighten the burden as much as possible, 
by fortune and good humour, and be careful not to let 
their infirmities break in on the health, freedom, and 
enjoyments of others more than is needful and just. 
Some ladies seem to think it very improper for any 
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person Trithin their reach to enjoy 
while they are in pain, and make no scruple of sacri- 
fieing to their own least convenience, wlen they are in- 
disposed, the proper rest, meals, and refreshments of 
their servants, and even, Bonierimes, of their husbands 
and children. But their aelfishness defeats its own 
purpose, as it weakens that affection and tender pity 
which excite the most asisiduous service, and aifbrd 
the moat healing balm to the heart of the sufferer. I 
Lave already expressed my wishes that yoiir chosen 
friend may he some years older than yourself; but this 
is an advantage not always to be obtained. Whatever 
be her age, — religion, discretion, good sense, and good 
temper, must, on no account, be dispensed with ; and, 
till you can find one so qualified, you had better make 
no closer connexion than that of ^ mutual intercourse 
of civilities and good offices. But, if it is always your 
aim to mix with the best company, to make yourself 
worthy of such society, you will probably meel with 
some one among them deserving of your affection, to 
whom you may be equally agreeable. When 1 mean 
the best company, I do not mean the common accepta- 
tion of the word — persons of high rank and fortune — 
but rather, the most worthy and sensible. It is, how- 
ever, very important to a. young woman to be intro- 
duced into life on a respectable footing, and to converse 
with those whose manners and style of life may polish 
her behaviour, refine her sentiments, and give her con- 
sequence in the eye of the world. Your equals in rank 
are moat proper for your intimacy ; bnt, to be some- 
times amongst your superiors is every way desirable 
and advantageous, unless it should inspire you with 
pride, or with the foolish desire of emulating their 
grandeur and expense. 

Above all things, avoid intimacy with those of low 
birth and education, nor think it a mark of humility to 
delight in such society ; for it much oitener proceeds 
from the meanest kind of pride, that of being the head 
of [he company, and seeing your companions 
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leryient to you. The servilo flattery and subm 
which usually recommend such people, and make 
amends for their ignorance and want of convaraation, 
will infallibly corrupt your heart and make all com- 
pany insipid from whom you cannot expect the same 
homage. Your manners and faculties, instead of im- 
proving, must be continually towered to suit you to 
your companions [ and believe me, you will find it no 
easy matter to raise them again to a level with those of 
polite and well -in formed people. 

The greatest kindness and civility to inferiors is 
perfectly consistent with proper caution on this head. 
Treat them always with alFability, and talk to them of 
their own afiairs with an affectionate interest ; but 
never make them lamiliar, nor admit them as associates 
in your diversions ; but, above all, never trust them 
with yout secrets, which is putting yourself entirely in 
their power, and subjecting yourself to the most shame- 
ful slavery. The only reason for making choice of such 
confidante, must he the certainty that they will not 
venture to blame or contradict inclinations which you 
are conscious no true Mend would encourage. But 
thia is a meanness into which I trust you are iu no 
danger of falling. I rather hope you will have the 
laudable ambition of spending your time chiefly with 
those whose superior talents, education, and politeness, 
may continually improve you, and whose society will 
do you honour. However, let no advantage of this 
kind weigh against the want of principle. I have long 
ago resolved with David, that as far as lies in my 
power, " I will not know a wicked person." Nothing 
can compensate for the contagion of bad example, and 
for the danger of wearing oS, by use, that abhorrence 
of evil actions and sentiments which every innocent 
mind sets out with, but which an indiscriminate ac- 
quMntance with the world soon abates, and at length 
destroys. 

If you are good, and seek friendship onlj' a 
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the good, I trust that you ■will he always happy enong'a 
to find it. • Believe me, my dear niece, 

Your ever affectionate. 



LETTER LVIII. ^B 

From a Lady to her Daughter, on the same suhje^^^^ 
Mt dear Girl : ^1 

Few people are capable of friendship, and still fewer 
have all the qualifications "we would choose in a friend. 
The fundaiueutai point is a. virtuous disposition ; but to 
tbat should be added a good understanding, solid 
judgment, sweetness of temper, steadiness of mind, 
freedom of behaviour, and sincerity of heart: never 
make a bosom friend of any one greatly delicient in 
any of these qualities. Be slow in contracting friendship, 
constant in maintaining it ; expect not many friends, 
but tbink yourself happy if through life you meet 
with one or two that deserve that name, and have all 
the requisites of the valuable relation. This may 
justly be deemed the highest blessing of mortality ; 
uninterrupted health has tbe general voice ; but, in 
tny opinion, such an intercourse of friendship as much 
deserves the preference as the mental pleasures, both 
in nature and degree, exceed the corporal; the weak- 
ness, the pains of the body, may be inexpressibly alle- 
viated by the conversation of a person by aftection 
endeared, by reason approved; whose tender sympathy 
partakes your afflictions and shares your enjoyments — 
who is steady in the correction, but mild in the re- 
proof of your faults, like a guardian angel ever 
watchftil to warn you of unforeseen danger, and by 
timely admonitions to prevent the mistakes incident 
to human irailty and to self-partiality ; this is the true 
office of friendship. With such a friend, no state of 
life can be absolutely unhappy ; but, destitute of some 
such connexion. Heaven has so formed our natures 
for society, that amidst the affluence of fortune, &nd 
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in the flow of uninterrupted health, there will be | 
an aching void in the solttEury breast, which can n 
otherwise know a plenitude of happiness. Should I 
the Supreme Dispenser of all events bestow on yoa I 
this superlative gift — to such a friend let your heart be 1 
ever unreservedly open ; conceal no secret thought ; 
disguise no latent weakness ; hut bare your bosom to ] 
the faithful probe of honest Mendship, and shrink not I 
if it smarts beneath the touch ; nor with tenacious-'l 
pride dislike the person that freely dares to condenu^l 
some favourite foible ; but, ever open to conviction, ■ 
hear with attention, and receive with gratitude, th« 
kind reproof that flows from tenderness ; when sensible 
of a fault, be ingenuous in the confession, be sincere 
and steady in the correction of it, 

Such is my advice to you on the subject of friend- 
ship, conveyed to you in the fewest possible words. 
The chief points to which your attention should be 
directed have, as I believe, not been overlooked by 
me ; yet haste must stUI be my excuse for the impel- 
fectness with which tliis letter can convey to you my 
full ideas on so important a connexion. In your con- 
sideration of what I have said, do not conceive, for an 
instant, that I would have you either throw up on the 
sudden any affection you rciay entertain for a compa- 
nion, or cherish a suspicion of those who endeavour to 
please you : all 1 would instil into your mind is, that 
friendship being a connexion of the most solemn 
consequence, before you take any one into the confi- 
dence of your maturer years, or seek advice upon the 
course of conduct you should pursue, either concerning 
your private affairs or as regards the world, that 
you make yourself intima.te with their characters — 
that you let time and trial confirm your good opinion 
of them ; for it is an old observation, that the friends of 
our prosperity are not always the friends of our adver- 
sity ; and that nothing can make yon sure of the af- 
fection of a fellow-creature hut evidences of his kind- 
ness to you during a period of trouble and dietress. I 
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To conclude, my dear child, let me entreat you 
reflect upon what I have said, for your own sake, a 
because by so doing you will infinitely please 

Your affectionate mother. 



LETTER LIX. 



1 

nd 



From one Gentleman to another, on the son 
My dear Sir: 

Friendship is as old as the first formation of society, 
and Hiere ia scarcely one ancient writer, whose works 
are now extant, who has not written something in 
praise of it. Of this we have a fine example in the 
story of David and Jonathan, as recorded in the Second 
Book of Samuel. In the same sacred oracles we are 
told that love is stronger than death ; and even the 
great Redeemer of the world had a beloved disciple. 

Man is a social being, and, consequently, has a 
capacity, and even a desire for friendship. Friendship 
is in its own nature so necessary, that I know not how 
a social being can exist without it. Ate we, by any 
providential occurrence, raised from poverty to af- 
fluence, to whom can we communicate the delightful 
news but to our friend ? On the other hand, are we 
reduced from the highest pinnacle of grandeur to the 
most abject state of poverty, to whom can we look for 
consolation but God and our friend ? Indeed, there is 
not one state or condition in life where friendship is not 
necessary. What wretched mortals would men he, 
were they not endowed with so noble a principle ! 

Friendship is of a very delicate nature, and either 
the happiness or misery of both parties may, in some 
sense, be said to depend on it. It somewhat resembles 
marriage : it is made for life, or, as Brutus said, the die 
is cast. Mrs. Rowe, in one of her letters to the 
Countess of Hertford, says — " When I contract a 
friendship, it is for eternity." Her notions were always 
elevated, and the chief business of her life seems to k 
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have been the promoting the iiiteresta of her fellow- 
creatures. Friendship obliges the parties engaged tOj- 
lay open their minds to each other : there must 
any concealment. There is not an endearing attrihuta' 
of the Deity, nor an amiable quality in man. but what 
is included in the word friendship. Benevolence, 
mercy, compassion — are only parts of it. Not only is 
this the case, but if there is any one thing in the world 
which more than any other ennobles the mind by its 
very nature, and guards it against the temptations of 
the world, or the incitements of a vivacious tempera- 
ment, it is friendship. If you have a true friend, you 
possess a sort of other conscience, not to be called a 
second one, because self-love weakens the efficacy of 
our own, but one, therefore, superior to the latter. The 
power that a true friend has over us is in proportion to 
his own worth, and the love we bear him : by en- 
couraging in hiiB, therefore, all virtuous inclinations, 
and by cherishing our affection, we not only evince 
amiable feeling, but infinitely serve ourselves. For 
we should be much more tenacioua of bis good opinion 
than even of our own ; and much more careful to avoid 
error, in all its shapes, conscious that his very love for 
us would increase his desire to see us do rightly, and, 
therefore, his just indignation and distress when weTj 
acted wrongly. 
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From a Genlleman'* to his Friend, with his Seatiments o»\ 
Friendship. 
DearSik: 
Life has no pleasure higher or nobler than that of 
friendship. It is painful to consider that this sublime 
enjoyment may be impaired or destroyed by 
merable causes, and that there is no human possessloa; 
of which the duration is less certain, 

• Dr. Jnlinson, 
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Many have talked, in very exalted language, of the'' - 
perpetuity of friendstip, of invincible eonatancy, and 
unalienable kindness ; and some esamples have been 
seen of men who have cnntinueil faithful to their 
earliest choice, and whose affection has predominated 
over changes of fortune, and contrariety of opinion. 

But these instances are memorable because they are 
rare. The friendship which is to be practised or ex- 
pected by common mortals, must take its rise from 
mutual pleasure, and must end when the power ceases 
of delighting each other. 

Many accidents, therefore, may happen, by which 
the ardour of kindness may be abated, without criminal 
baseness or contemptible inconstancy on either part. 
To give pleasure is not always in our power, and little 
does he know of himself who believes that he can be 
always able to receive it. 

Those who would gladly pass their days together, 
may he separated by the different course of theii af- 
fairs ; and friendship, like love, is destroyed by long 
absence, though it may be increased by short inter- 
missions. What we have missed long enough to want, 
we value more when it is regained ; but that which has 
been lost till it is forgotten, will be found at last with 
little gladness, and with still less if a substitute has 
supphed the place. A man deprived of the companion 
to whom he used to open his bosom, and with whom he 
shared the hours of leisure and merriment, feels the day 
at first hanging heavy on liim : his dif&culties oppress, 
and his doubts distract him ; he sees time come and go 
without his wonted gratifications, and all is sadness 
within, and solitude about him. But this uneasiness 
never lasts long ; necessity produces expedients, new 
amusements are discovered, and new conversation is 
admitted. 

No expectation is more frequently disappointed than 
that which naturally arises in the mind from the pros- 
pect of meeting an old triend after long separation. 
We expect the attraction to be revived, and the condi-jL 
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tion to be renewed ; no man considers how much alte- 
ration time has made in himself, and very iew inquire 
what effect it has Lad upon others. The first hour 
convinces them that the pleasure which they had for- 
merly enjoyed is for ever at an end ; difierent scenes 
have made different impressions; the opinions of both 
are changed ; and that similitude of manners and sen- 
timent is lost, which confirmed them both in the appro- 
bation of themselves. J 

Friendship is often destroyed by opposition of in- I 
terest, not only by the ponderous and visible interest I 
which the desire of wealth and greatness forms and I 
maintains, bnt by a thousand secret and slight compe- 
titions, scarcely known to the mind upon which they 
operate. There is scarcely any man without some fa- 
vourite trifie which he valuea above greater attainments, 
some desire of petty praise which he cannot patiently 
suffer to be frustrated. This minute ambition is some- 
times crossed before it is known, and sometimes de- 
feated by wanton petulance ; but such attacks are sel- 
dom made without the loss of friendship ; for, whoever 
has once found the vulnerable part will always be 
feared, and the resentment will bum on in secret, of 
which shame hinders the discovery. 

This, however, is a slow malignity, which a wise 
man will obviate as inconsistent with quiet, and a good 
man will repress as contrary to virtue ; but human hap- 
piness is sometimes violated by some more sudden 
strokes. 

A dispute begun in jest, upon a subject which a mo- 
ment before was on both parts regarded with careless 
indifference, is continued by the desire of conquest, till 
vanity kindles into rage, and opposition rankles into 
enmity. Against this hasty mischief I know not what 
security can be obtained ; ra«n will be sometimes sur- 
prised into quarrels, and though they might both hasten 
to reconciliation as soon as their tumult had subsided, 
yet two minds will seldom be found together which can 
at once subdue their discontent, or immediately enjoy 
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the sweets of peace without remembering the wounds of 
the conflict. 

Friendship has other enemies. Suspicion is always 
hardening the cautious, and disgust repelling the deli- 
cate. Very slender differences wiU sometimes part 
those whom long reciprocation of civility or benefi- 
cence has united. Lonelove and Ranger retired into 
the country to enjoy the company of each other, and 
returned in six weeks cold and petulant. Ranger's 
pleasure was to walk in the fields, and Lonelove's to 
sit in a bower ; each had complied with the other in his 
turn, and each was angry the compliance had been 
exacted. 

The most fatal disease of friendship is gradual decay, 
or dislike hourly increased by causes too slender for 
complaint, and too numerous for removal. Those who 
are angry may be reconciled ; those who have been in- 
jured may receive, a recompence : but when the desire 
of pleasing and willingness to be pleased is silently di- 
minished, the renovation of friendship is hopeless ; as 
when the vital powers sink into languor, there is no 
longer any use of the physician. 

I am, dear sir, &c. 



PART THE SIXTH 




LETTERS ON LOVE AND COURTSHIP. 



LETTER LXI. 

From a Geutleman to a Ladi/, declaring hi 
Madam : 

Circum stances forbid my addressing you personally: 
the medium, however, hy which this letter is conveyed 
to you, will, 1 trust, obviate any unpleasantry to you. 
For my own sake I would not have written could I 
have spoken to you ; for tie heart's best interpreter 
are the lips that have so long responded to its inmost 
and most secret feelings ; and though I may be inspired, 
for a time, with the pen of a ready writer, still would I 
have you hear rather than read, the deep, the reverential 
love with which you have inspired me. 

Do not believe that love to be less powerful or sin- 
cere because it is sudden : do not slight me for hav- 
ing been so unfortunate as to have seen you hut twice 
during my whole life : do not, indeed, believe that I 
had not loved you before I beheld you. For years 
have I formed to myself the being who would seal ray 
happiness or my misery. Your counterpart has been 
my vision, dreaming and waking, though it was speech- 
less till I saw you, and never expressed till then, 
either by look or motion, those sweet thoughts and un- 
limited ciiarity, which, in my eyes, have now made it 
so perfect — and so entirely bound mo to you for ever 
in tenderness and respect. 
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Say then, sweetest and moat honoured of women — • 
tell me, I entreat you, may I hope to love unneglectedT 
May time, by your kind leave, assist me to replace that 
unworthy heart, which it bo readily assisted you to take 
from me, with one, the richest in the world? It will 
then have hut robbed me of a weed to give to me a 
flower ! — taken from me a heart worn by sorrow, to en- 
rich me with one of gaiety and delight ! Delay not, I 
entreat you, to reply to me. If, for yoox own peace 
and happiness, yon would have me cease to hope — if 
my prayers become persecution, and I cause you pain 
when 1 would give you pleasure — telime thus mucli 
before, in my ignorance that such is the case, my love 
prompts me stOl to implore — still to urge ray suit — till 
at last I obtain not your love, but your contempt and 
dislike. Though you cannot raise me to the summit 
of happiness, do not lower me to the depth of despair, 
by permitting me to contintie to give you pain. 

1 have not presumed to think of seeking an interview 
with your father until I hear from you whether my 
doing so would offend you, or — (pardon me) — have no 
other effect than to facilitate my presumptuous en- 
deavour. 

Pray, madam, in charity, do not long delay to an- 
swer me ; and rely, I entreat you, upon the respect, 
esteem, the sincerest love, and most fervent prayers 
for your happiness, with which I subscribe myself 
Your ardent admireTi 



LETTER LXIl. 
The Lady's Answer. 



Sir 
There was but one reflection that pained rr 
perusal i>f your letter. With no remark made 
deed, uor with its general tone, could I in the least 
find fault. For the respect you have shown me I am 
grateful to you ; that I possess your esteem, I am glad 
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and proud to hear : for that tenderer feeling which you 
say you entertain for me, and which, did I desire to 
douht its sincerity, your mode of expressing it would 
at once convince me that such suspicions were unjust, 
alt I can at present offer in return are my warmest 
thanks for the high honour you have thus done me; for 
it will not aeem strange to you, that educated, as I have 
been, conversant with the world through the medium 
of hooks only, no thought on such a suhject has ev« 
entered my head. 

The painiiil feeling I alluded to at the opening of my 
letter originated in a seeming desire on your part, 
sinuated once or twice, that your overtures to 
shoold be kept from the knowledge of all else besides 
your sister (the bearer of your communication) and 
ourselves. This wish surprises me the more, as you 
cannot but feel, I trust, that neither of my parents, 
nor any of those who really love their daughter, could, 
for an instant, entertain any other feeling than that of 
gratitude for the honour conferred upon her by pro- 
posals, whose honourable nature is best guaranteed by 
the high character, in every sense of the term, which 
you receive at all hands. I could not, therefore, but 
feel gratified, upon coming to the conclusion of your 
letter to hear from you that it was your conditional 
intention to wait upon ray father. ^ 

Though I had noticed your particular attention! 
me, and felt (as they came from so flattering a quarter) 
the honour they did me, still your letter surprised mt 
not a little ; you will, therefore, sir, not think 
courteous, il' I say little more than that, as I believe 
your expressions of regard for me sincere, so would I 
have you believe my gratitude for them equally so ; 
and that (you will construe my intention in saying this 
with that gentlemanly feeHng which distinguishes your 
thoughts and actions) my afiections are, at present, un- ' 
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Bdievs me, lir, 
Your obliged and faithful scis^^t.. 
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The Gentleman to the Lady's Father. 



1 



I have reason to believe that you are not unac- 
I quainted with my attacbment to your daughter. As 

you have treated me with uniform kindness during our 
abort acquaintance, even after you became aware of my 
feelings towards that young lady, I am induced to pre- 
sume that you are not likely decidedly to oppose my 
views, particularly when I reflect that my character, 
family, and fortune, are not unknown to you, 

I have addressed a letter to your daughter, air, from 
no wish to act in any underhand manner, but, because 
1 would first have ascertained whether my application 
to yon could have any chance of success, and firom a 
desire to avoid any annoyance to her, should you have 
kindly spoken to her in my favour, and should her 
heart, pre-engaged to an.other, have forced her to dis- 
sent from you, and to blight luy future hopes and pros- 

The kindness of her reply, however, while it depre- 
cates my addressing her instead of yourself, induces me 
to inclose it to you in this letter for your perusal, and 
I to entreat that you will permit me to attend you at 

your residence, with a view to obtaining your permis- 
sion to a personal interview with your daughter. 

Anxiously waiting the favour of an early reply, and 
with unfeigned respect, 

■ I have the honour to remain, « -^ 

I a 

■ Your obedient servant^^H 
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LETTEB, LXIY. ^^M 

The Father's Reply. ^^l 



The Father's Reply. 
Dear Siitr 

It was with unfeigned pleasure that I received your 
letter of this morning — your fortune and family are, as 
you say, not unknown to me, and were there anything 
left to desire in either the one or the other, the irre- 
proachahle character you have from all that know you, 
would amply recompense such deficiency, 

I am a man of hut few words ; and I hope, there- 
fore, you will helieve in my sincere good wishes and 
affection, when I assure you. I shall be glad to see you 
the very earliest opportunity, and heg you will consider 
my house as a second home, whose inmates will all en- 
deavour to make it as comfortahle to you as possible. 

Your sincere friend and servant, 



LETTER LXV. 

From a Young Man just out of his apprenticeship, to 
intended Wife, a Maid-Servant. 

The time I have so anxiously looked forward to for 
the last two years has at length arrived, and I am no 

longer the apprentice of Mr. . Upon giving up 

my indentures, my master expressed himself as highly 
satisfied with my conduct during the seven years that 
I served my time with him, and made me offers of 
future assistance should I embark for myself in the 
business he brought me up to. My father, as you are 
aware, left me two hundred pounds by his will, to buy 
stock with, which was to be at my disposal when I had 
terminated my apprenticeship : with this little sum, 
therefore, I intend to set up a linendraper's shop at 
sonie pleasant country-town, and hope that ■^wi ■«'" 
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not object to complete my present happineaa and fair 
prospects, but keep the kind promise you made me 
three years ago to become my dear wife. 

I know you will keep your promise, my love ; hut, 
when a great happiness approaches near us, we conjure 
up in OUT minds a thous.and obstacles to our iinally 
possessing it ; — the greater the dis appointment would 
be if the comfort escaped us, the more readily we do 
this : — but I flatter myself that there can be nothing 
to hinder our immediate union, for I love you as much 
as ever I did, and shall never love you less, and I have 
always put too much faith in you to entertain, for 
a moment, the idea that you could be inconstant, 
or cease to love me, when you know how I strive to 
deserve your affection, and how wretched I should be 
without it. 

Shew your mistress this letter, and entreat her per- 
mission and approval. — I shall he in town in about a 
week, when I shall, immediately on my arrival there. 

My brother George, who is better, and his wife, who 
is very well, desire their love to you, and to your pa- 
rents. Pray give my love and duty to them too, and 
receive both of these, and the blessing and the prayers 
for your health and happiness, which are daily offered 
up to our Heavenly Father, by 

Your affectionate lover. 



LETTER LXVI. 

The AnsweT. 
Mr DEAK James : 
You do me no more than justice in believing that 
still love you, and make me feel very happy when you 
tell me that your regard for me is no wise less than it 
ever was. I would have you be assured thnt you can- 
not have anticipated this delightful time with greater 
anxiety than I have done, and that its arrival cannoC 
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poBaibly give you greater pleasure than it does me. 
We Lave bo long been engaged to one another, that I 
feel no diffidence in opening my whole heart to you, 
and expressing to you how gladly and cheerfully I shall 
strive to be a good wife to you, and to make you as 
happy 3s uiy humbie endeavours can make you. 

I aat and cried over your letter the other night, as I 
was curling my hair, tilt 1 had no more tears to shed ; 
for it hurt me to think that you could for an instant 
suppose I could be unfaithful, when you have so often 
written to me such kind letters, and loved me, and 
been good and steady for my sake ; but what you say 
about our being apt to fear we shall lose great happi- 
ness just as we are arrived at it, is true, and so I 
forgive you. 

I shewed my mistress your letter, as you told me r 
she was very kind to me, saying she should be sorry lo 
lose me ; and so shall I to leave her. She said master 
wanted a butler, and was kind enough to mention that 
he would be willing to take you in that capacity, if I 
would stay with her ; but I told her the dear little 
plan about the country-town and linen-draper's shop, 
and she said she thought we should be happier so, and 
there the conversation dropped. 

God bleaa you, dear James, and send you so( 
Your loving Sa 



LETTER LXVir. 

From a Young Gentleman to the Father of a Famii 
requesting his Sanction of his Addresses t 
Daughters. 

Sir: 
It is not, perhaps, wholly unknown to you, that 
during the last few months 1 have had the pleasure of 
meeting your daughter Louisa, on luany occasions, at 
the house of our mntaal friends, Mr. and Mrs. Ha- 
milton. On my first introduction to her, I was struck 
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with her personal appearance, pleasing mttnneTS an'd' 
conversation ; and subsequent observation' haa not only 
confirmed my early prepossession, but impressed me 
with aa ardent admiration of tbe unaffecttd amiabiLty 
of her character, whicli adds so surpassing a grate to 
the beauties of her face and figure, and the accomplish- 
ments which first attracted my regard. Need 1 add, 
sir, that I love her, and would woo her for my bride ? 
I have reason to flatter myself that, your conntenance 
of my suit being first obtained, my addresses will not 
be deemed unacceptable to your charming daughter. 
In this hope, I address myself to you, with her appro- 
bation, to solicit the favour of an interview at your 
earliest convenience, with the view of satisfying your 
paternal feelings on such points concerning my cha- 
racter and prospects in life as may be thought by you 
essential, in justification of your extending to me the 
privilege which I solicit, of being admitted into your 
family circle, as a suitor for your daughter's hand. 

Until I have the pleasure of seeing you personally on 
this the most interesting event of my life, permit me, 
sir, to subscribe myself, with every sentiment of re- 

Your feithfiil and most obedient servant. 



LETTER LXVIII. 

The Father's Reply. 



Sir: _ 

I cannot but feel complimented by the receipt of-'i 
your communication of yesterday's date. I may un- 
hesitatingly add, that I ani highly gratified th it my 
dear Louisa has become an object of such tender 
interest to a gentleman of your acknowledged repu- 
tation and unexceptionable conduct. I have not been 
insensible of the growing fondness between you ; you 
will, therefore, readily believe that few inquiries con- 
cerning' your qualifications to make my child happy 
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remain to be made. You are indebted to oureatimablo 
fidends, the Hamiltona, for so flattering a report of you, 
that you will find hut little personal exertion necessary 
to conyince rae that I ought to esteem your offer 
of such a character as the most prudent father might 
approve. I shall be most happy to afford you the 
interview which you solicit, at any hour this evening 
most agreeable to yourself; and all feeling of formality 
may be banished from your bosom by the assurance 
whith I now convey to you, that I sbidl feel pleased to 
cultivate your acquaintance, with the view to pro- 
moting your and my daughter's, and, let me add, my 
own happiness. The most anxious wish of my heart 
is to see my daughters happily married, and of such 
potency is character in my estimation, that other con- 
siderations are but of secondary concern to me. Come, 
then, to visit me, in the confidence of meeting one 
who, being already prepossessed in your favour, would 
gladly include you in his list of friends, even if i 
nearer tie promote a closer afiinity. 

I am, sir, &c. 



LETTER LXrX. 

From a Tradesman's Clerk to the Daughter of a wealtl^ 
Merchant, declaring his Passion. 
Madam : 

I address you by letter, because T am aware that the 
humbleness of my situation would render a personal 
appeal to you presumptuoufl, and because I would not 
offend, even in the opinion of others, if not of yourself, 
one for whom I have the greatest respect and esteem. 
It has been said that the love that does not reveal it- 
self by word of mouth, hut seeks the paltry medium of 
a letter to inform its object of its existence, deserves 
but pity only, as a mean and trifling feeling. Your 
generoui spirit will prompt you to differ from this, I 
feel assxired, if it do not incline you to tender me 
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something more than pity for the unbounded and dis-' 
jntereated affection you have inspired me with. I say 
disinterested, because I may be charged (not by you, I 
hope) with endeavouring, through the disguise of ex- 
pressing to you how much I reverence and how sin- 
cerely I am attached to you, to obtain your fortune ; 
but I would humbly entreat you to believe that such 
an ambition does not posses s me ; and that such an utter 
horror have I of having the suspicion of such a thing 
resting upon me, that if any thing could have made me 
determine on keeping secret, even from you, the pas- 
sion that consumes me, it would have been the know- 
ledge that such a suspicion might probably arise. But 
true love finds a happiness in revealing itself to its ob- 
ject, though its comfort ends there, and even though it 
be treated in return with indifference and contempt. It 
knows how glad it would itself be to be loved, and 
thinks, perhaps sometimes ambitiously, that by disco- 
vering itself it may give at least a momentary happiness 
to the bosom it reveres. Everything, therefore, im- 
pelled me to disregard unworthy suspicions, and I would 
prove to you how little I seek your hand as that of 
an heiress, but how fervently I entreat it as that of 
a lovely and amiable being, by statements and offers, 
which, as I can have no reason to hope that you will 
treat the expression of my love with any other reply 
than one of pitying disapproval, might at present give 
my address to you an air of increased presumption, 
and, therefore, avail nie not after all. 

Ah ! beloved madam, receive then my vows of love 
and admiration, ere you finally reject them ; weigh 
well in yonr mind the pu!n, the more than pain, that 
your refusal may give to a heart, which, as it worships 
you, you would not desire utterly to destroy : think, 
too, how happy, how more than happy, you will render 
its possessor, if, believing him disinterested, you hold 
out to him hopes of success, no matter how long 
to be deferred ; for he could live on that anticipation, 
and gather sweets from it so numberless, that 
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time would pass by him unnoticed in hia fond reflec- 
tions on the days that were to come ; for hope is the 
servant of love, and hy her sweet soothing and en- 
couragements, keeps the entranced piJgrim without the 
temple of her divine mistreaB, till she deigns to admit 
the traveller into her celestial presence. 
Believe me, madam, 
Your humble, though fervent admirer. 

And sincere servant. 



LETTER LXX. 
The Aiuwer from the Lady's Father — a Refusal. 



My daughter has given me a letter, addressed to t 
by you, in order that I, as the most proper person to 
do so, might answer it. I dare say you will not think 
the worse of her fox having consulted her friends upon 
a subject such as the one about which you wrote to her. 
I thank you for the compliment you have paid my 
daughter in preferring her to the rest of her sex, but at 
the same time assure you, and I trust for the first and 
last time, that it is neither her wish nor mine that you 
should flatter yourself with any hope of success ; for 
were there no other impediment to your union than her 
want of affeetiou for you, the inequality of your condi- 
tions in life would be au insuperable objection to, sir 
Your obedient servant. 






LETTER. LXXr. 

Anuther Answer from the J.ady's Father, accepting tht 

Offer. 

Sir: 

I have just read a letter of ynur's addressed to mf 

daughter, in which you declare your aftection for her, 

and make hur an ofler of marriage. Had she not beeu 
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disposed to return a favouring answer to you, 
you frankly I should send you a refusal without hesi- 
tation ; but as it seems you have met in company three 
or four times, and that she is not altogether unaware 
of your merit, and moreover, as I have known you as 
an liunest man of busineaa for some years, and as you 
bear a good character from all who ore intimate with 
you, with as little hesitation I inform you that I shall 
be happy to see you at my house as soon and as often 
as you choose ; and as you have found me an active 
man in business, I trust, by my endeavours to entertain 
you, you will have as good reason to applaud my assi- 
duity as a friend. I am, sir, 

Your'a 



t^ 
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LETTER LXXII. 



From a Young Lady to her Father, informing him of an 
Offer of Marriage to her. 
M* DEAR Father: 

During your absence from toVn I have received an 
oficr of marriage from your intimate actjuaiutauce, 

Mr. , and, at his earnest entreaty that I would 

not delay writing to you (as I told him I could return 
no answer without having previously consulted you), 
I hasten to request your pennission to receive him as 
niy lover. 

Some young ladies wliom I know look forward to 
marriage only as the means of rendering them indepen- 
dent of parental vigilance, or of raising them to a more 
important station in society. Neither of these things do 
I desire, and if I thought I could never love, my oiFec-. 
tion for my family, and the comfort 1 have invariably 
found at home, would lead me to wish no other happi- 
ness than to be allowed to remain there for ever, and 
still to strive for the regard of my friends and kindred. 
I have had many opportunities of judging of the eh»- 
racter of Mr. ; you have had more; and if^^ 
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have formed a wrong opinion of it, your parental kind- 
ness will prompt yon to save me from an unfortunate 
alliance ; ii' not, and you can approve tlie partiality my 
heart tells me I feel for him, you will make me mote 
than ever happy 

Your dutiful and affectionate daughter. 



LETTER LXXIII. 

Frora a Gentlenan to a Lady, askimj her to elope with 

Charuikq Julia ; 
If you love me, you will be at the gate by the 
willow-tree at the end of the garden that opens out 
into the high road, at four o'clock to-morrow morning. 
If you love me, you will do this. I do not come to 
see you, because I cannot bear the idea of being pre- 
vailed on to take a refusal from you. A post-chaise 
and four will be in waiting for you, with your faithful 
lover. We must ride thirty miles to bre^fast, so be 
punctual. Bring your maid with you if you like, but 
if you think you cannot confide in her, rely solely 
the honour of 

Your devoted. 



I 



LETTER LXXIV. 

Tlie Young Lady's jinsieer. 
Cear Chahles: 
I write immediately to tell you, that whatever may 1 
be the consequences, though I still really and fondly 1 
love you, I cannot agree to what you propose. In [ 
justice to myself, and from affection to my dear parent^ I 
whose poor hearts it would break, I must send you a I 
firm though sorrowful denial. How could you esteem J 
me after I had bo flagrantly disregarded public opinion, 1 
and so unwarrantably disobeyed my parents ? How 1 
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could you confide in my fidelity to you, or believe''^^ 
word I said, when I had thus hroken my oath of alle- 
giance to tliem, and taken advantage of their indulgent 
reliance on my discretion to leave their home. There 
are few things that I would not do, however wretched 
they niade me, to render you happy or to shew you 
how I loved you — hut this is one of them. Were we 
successful — did we reach Scotland without any impedi- 
ment — what a poor success would oura he, and how 
wretched should I he, and how little capable of re- 
ceiving consolation even from youi society! I cannot, 
I must not come to you. 

I seek no proofs of your aifection for me, I believe 
you when you tell me you i'eel it ; but if any thing 
could make me doubt its sincerity or disinterestedness, 
it would be your thus insisting upon niy doing what 
you know to he wrong, under pain of your discon- 
tinuing to rely on my affection for you. I would en- 
deavour to see you think rightly and act justly, and 
encourage you to do so ; for I would make the being 
whom I was to marry one worthy to be reverenced as 
well as loved ; do you tlie same, dear Charles ; forgive 
my refusing to act as yon wish, reflect on the reasons 
that force roe to do so, and rely on the affection with 
which I still am 

Your devoted Julia. 



LETTER LXXV. 

From a Lover, tpha has cause of Displeasure, to his Mis- 
tress, declaring his Resolution never to see her again. 

This is the last letter I shall ever trouble you with, 
the last time I shall address you, personally or other- 
wise. I would entreat you to forget that you ever 
knew me ; for your own happiness I entreat this, since 
I cannot hut believe that, however cruel your beha- 
viaur may have been to me, a pang may come across 
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you hereafter to think that you have blighted the hopea 
of one who loved you more than life, and how, for the 
gratification of momentary vanity and publie admira- 
tion, you wrung my heart, and ceased not, though I 
prayed you to do so. 

Farewell, then, Emily ; may you learn, through my 
suffering, to treat kindly the next heart that loves you, 
that 80 you may keep it, and he made happy by it. 
You will bum my letters. Your's I return to the false 
hand that wrote them. With a pang do I give them 
up, such as I never felt before you scorned me, and 
equalled only by that I feel in leaving you — for ever. 
Burn them, if you will ; thoi^h by doing so, you will 
but make them what they may be already — notkiag; but 
for your own sake, and for mine, do not keep them, or, if 
you do, do not tell mc ao ; for I could not hear to 
think you had in your possession anything that could 
so little fail to keep me green in your heart, and to 
make what I suffer doubly felt by you, as being your- 
self the cause of it. 

I join my regiment at Gibraltar on Monday. Adieu. 



1 



LETTER LXXVI. 

The Lady's Answer — if she really loves him. 
Forgive me, dear Harry, forgive me. Do not, if you 
must leave me, leave me in anger, or believing that I 
do not love you. If 1 have been cruel to you, oh, do 
not be so to me ; grant readily what I ask — a pardi 
to your Emily — for her heart will wither if you leave 
her — 'twill droop apace — and the voice that told _ 
often how it had loved you, will rest with it, silenced, 
beneath the earth, Emilit. 



I 
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LETTER LXXVII. 

The Lady's Answer — on the supposition that she is indif- 
ferent to him. 
Sir: 
I return you youi letters aa you request, and beg 
leave to acknowledge the receipt of ray own. As the 
letters are probably " notJiing," your pang, that you 
speak ofin giving tliem up, rausthavebeen of an equally 
doubtful existence. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant. ^k 



LETTER LXXVIIL ^| 

From a Gentleman to his Daughters, upon Love and 
Courtship. 
My SEAR Girls : 

None are so well fitted to discourse to you on love 
and marriage in those of your own sex. Women have 
a peculiar tact in dilating upon those subjects, as much 
the result, perhaps, of the consideration which it is the 
business of their lives to give them, as of that faculty 
at fathoming the heart's most hidden feelings, which 
appears innate in them. Female educatioa (and con- 
sequently love and marriage, aa forming a part of it) 
has been my particular study, and having found that 
my advice to you on other subjects connected with it, 
has been productive of many good consequences, for 
once in my life I will usurp your mother's province, 
and put on paper the result of many years' reflection. 

Love, with you, is generally the consequence of gra- 
titude for love expressed towards j on. As you are not 
possessed of that unlimited range to choose an object to 
honour and regard, with which nature has blessed us 
men, she has given to you a greater facility of loving 
than she has to us ; and it is this facihty, in addition 
to your credulous disposition, that so constantly ex- 
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poses you to the dangers of an imprudent marriage. It 
becomes doubly necessary to guard you against attach- 
ments for men whose sole nnerit is their professed re- 
gard for you. Do not, therefore, run away with the 
notion that, because you are loved, it is proper for you 
to love in return. Struggle against any tendency to 
love where you can have nofoundation for your esteem; 
and rather listen to the prayers of your parents and 
friends, who love you as much as themselves, than to 
those of an accomplished libertine, who, if he really 
feels anything of what he says he does, nine cases out 
of ten but loves yon as you are capable of administer- 
ing to his happiness ; place confidence rather in re- 
spectful attentions timidly evinced towards you, than 
in the theatrical romance and talkative extravagance of 
him who publicly conducts himself with overstrained 
tenderness ; for true love retires with its object to muse 
in the recesses of its own heart, and avoids the gaze 
even of friends ; since it would not so much as run the 
risk of having its nature misconceived. 

If you have reason to believe, either from a gentle- 
man's behaviour, or from relative circumstances, that , 
be is attached to you, and if you are convinced that you 
shall never be able to return his love, as you would be 
used generously yourself, do not keep him in doubt of 
his success ; do not shun any opportunity of letting him 
explain himself; and then, kindly and humanely, give 
him a resolute and decisive answer. The longer the 
disappointment is delayed, the more keenly will he feel 
it. Never be so absurd as to be angry at the propoaals 
of an honourable man. He pays you, by making them 
to you, the greatest compliment he is capable of, and 
whatever your merit or beauty, what greater homage 
could you wish shown them than that of a virtuous 
and amiable man offering at their shrine his future des- 
tiny, and declaring to you that they are so perfect, ii 
his opinion, that he cannot be happy without them ? 

If you are made an offer of marriage by a gentleman 
whose character you know to be good, b^ ^'an'J.vi' " 
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whose character you are ignorant, and whose addresaes 
you are inclined to favour, in both instances refer him 
to your father or guardian ; but in tbe latter case be 
sure to do so before you have given him any encou- 
ragement, or had time to acquire foe him a determined 
and rooted partiality. If his character, on inquiry, be 
found to be bad, you' will have reason to congratulate 
yourself on your escape : if otherwise, your prudence 
will but heighten his esteem and affection. 

There is a case where & woman may coquette justi- 
fiably to the utmost verge which her conscience will 
allow ; it is, where a gentleman purposely declines to 
make bis addresses, till such time as he thinks hinaself 
perfectly sure of her consent. The secret intention of 
this is to force a woman to give up the undoubted 
privilege of her sex — the privilege of refusing ; it is 
intended to force her to explain herself in effect hefbre 
the gentleman deigns to do it, and by this means to 
oblige her to violate the modesty and delicacy of her 
sex, and to pervert the clearest order of nature. All 
this sacrifice is made simply to gratify the poor pride 
of a man who would degrade the woman he wishes to 
make his wife. 

This silence, however, may arise from another cause, 
totally distinct from that just mentioned — a diffidence 
accompanying a true attachment, the effect of that awe 
which he entertains of what are to him your superemi- 
ncnt qualifications. In the former instance, it were of 
smalt importance how little you considered his feel- 
ings ; in the latter, you could rot possibly treat him 
too kindly ; and the greatest kindness you could 
shew him, if you are determined not to listen to 
his addresses, is to let him know it as soon as pos- 

I know the many excuses with which women en- 
deavour to justify themaelvea to the world, and to 
their own conscience, when they act otherwise. Some- 
times they plead ignorance or uncertainty of the gen- 
(^man'srealseiitimonts. This may s 
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case. Sometimes they plead the decorum of their sex, 
which enjoins an equal behaviour to all men, and 
forbids tlicm to consider any man as a lover till he has 
directly told them so. Perhaps few men cany their 
ideas of female delicacy so far as I do ; but, I must 
say, you are not entitled to pluad the obligation of 
these virtues, in opposition to the superior ones of 
gratitude, justice, and humanity. The man is entitled 
to all these who prefers you to the rest of your sex, 
and, perhaps, whose greatest weakness is this very 
preference. The truth is, that when you give up a 
lover you make a sacrifice to your vanity, which ii 
doubtless a great sacrifice, but the difficulty of making 
it does not lessen the necessity. When you are indif- 
ferent to the lover, you should not deprive him, by 
your indecision, of all opportunity of giving his love to 
one who will return it, 

In what I have said, it has been my object to guard 
you against the deceptions of the accomplished or 
scheming, and to point out to you such a course of be- 
haviour towards gentlemen, as may give you a cha- 
racter among them for amiability, right judgment, and 
generous dealing. To conclude — I would have you 
avoid coquets, and any disposition to coquet yourself: 
treat others with that fairness with which you desire 
they should treat you ; and rely, not only on your own 
judgment in taking a final step (for it must be ever 
blinded by partiality), but seek the advice of a friend 
that you are sure loves you, and from whom long ac- 
quaintance has taught you to look for a sensible, 
as well as kind opinion. Nor ask this advice (as people 
commonly do), for the mere sake of receiving it. What- 
ever hardship it may impose upon you — whatever 
sacrifice it may demand of jou — do all it requires. 
Look on this friend as upon a physician whom you 
apply to for assistance. The one is responsible for 
your future happiness, the other for your health ; and 
out of kindness to both of them, who must have a deep 
sense of the solemnity of their charge, and to yourself. 
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obey their injunctions to the very letter. In your 
father you have this friend, my dear children, and for 
your sake I pray God to spare me to you, till such 
time as you shall he in his blessed keeping, or in that 
of others who love you as I do, and who walk under 
his guidance : that so your tender minds may not be 
blighted by the after-remorse of misplaced confidence, 
or your hearts torn by hopeless affection, or regard for 
the ignorant tyrant or insipid coxcomb ; for such love 
wearies after a time, and ceases eventually ; and then, 
when there is no turning back, when all the flowers of 
the wreath you wove have withered or died, and there 
remain but the yellow leaf or naked stalk, then all your 
comfort must be sought in patience, and in the con- 
sciousness that you suffer for an error of love, and not 
for the love of error. 

Believe me, my dear girls. 

Your affectionate father. 



PART THE SEVENTH. 



LETTERS ON MARRIAGE. 



LETTER LXXIX. 

From a Gentleman to his Friend, on the latter's Mar- 

I received the news of your marriage with infinite 
delight, and hope the sincerity with which I wish your 
happiness, may excuse the libeny I take in giving you 
a few rules, whereby more certainly to obtain it. I 
see you smile at my wrong-headed kindness, and, 
reflecting on the charms of your bride, cry out in 
n rapture, that you are happy enough without my rules. 
I know you are ; but after one of the forty years, 
which I hope you will pass pleasingly together, are 
over, this letter may come in turn, and rules for felicity 
may not be found unnecessary, however some of them 
may appear impracticable. 

Could that kind of love be kept alive through the 
married state, which makes the chanii of a single one, 
the sovereign good would no longer be sought for — in 
the union of two faithful lovers it would be found ; but 
reason shews us that this ia impossible, and experience 
informs us that it never was so ; we must preserve it 
as long, and supply it as happily as we can. 

When your present violence of passion subsides. 
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however, and a more cool and tranquil affection take^* 
its place, be not hasty to censure yourself as indif- 
ferent, or to lament yourself as unhajjjiy ; you have 
lost that only which it was impossible Co retain, and it 
were graceless, amid the pleasures of a prosperous 
summer, to regret the hlosBoms of a transient spring. 
Neither unwarily condemn your bride's insipidity, till 
you have recollected that no object, however sublime, 
no sounds, however charming, can continue to tran- 
sport us with delight, when they no longer strike 
us with novelty. The skill to renovate the powers of 
pleasing is said, indeed, to be possessed by some women 
in an eminent degree, but the artifices of maturity are 
seldom seen to adorn the innocence of youth ; you 
have made your choice, and ought to approve it. 

Satiety follows quick upon the heels of possession ; 
and, to be happy, we must always have something in 
view. The person of your lady is already your own, 
and will not grow more pleasing in your eyes. Turn, 
therefore, all your attention to her mind, which will 
daily grow brighter by polishing. Study some easy 
science together, and acquire a similarity of tastes while 
you enjoy a community of pleasures. You wUl, by 
this means, have many images iu common, and be 
freed from the necessity of separating to find amuse- 
ment. Nothing is so dangerous to wedded love oa 
the possibility of either being happy out of the company 
of each other. Endeavour, therefore, to cement the 
present intimacy on every side ; let your wife never be 
kept ignorant of your income, your expenses, your 
friendships, or aversions ; let her know your very 
faults, but make them amiable by your virtues. Con- 
sider all concealment as a breach of fidelity ; let her 
never have any thing to fi nd out in your character, and 
remember, that fi-om the moment one of the partnera 
turns spy upon the other, they have commenced a state 
of hostility. 

Seek not happiness in singularity, and dread a re- 
Gnemcnt of wisdom as a deviation into folly. Listen 
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not to those sages who advis« you always to scorn the 
L'ounael of a woman, and, if you comply with her re- 
quests, pronounce you to be wil'e-riddeii. 

I said that the person of your lady would not grow 
more pleasing to you, but pray let her never suspect 
that it grows less so; that a woman will pardon an af- 
front offered to her understanding much sooner than 
one to her person, is well known ; nor will any of ug 
contradict the assertion. All her attainments, all her 
arts, are employed to gain and keep the heart of man ; 
and what mortification can exceed the disappointment, 
if the end be not obtained ! There is no reproof, how- 
ever pointed, no punishment, however severe, that a 
woman of spirit will not prefer to neglect. For this, 
and for every other reason, it behoves a married man 
not to let his politeness fail, though his ardour may 
abate ; but to retain, at least, that ^neral civility to- 
wards his own lady which he is ao willing to pay to 
every other. 

It is not my opinion that ti young woman should be 
indulged in every wUd wish of her gay heart or giddy 
head ; but contradiction may be softened by domestic 
kindness, and quiet pleasures substituted in the place 
of noisy ones. 

A word or two on jealousy may not be amias; for, 
though not a failing of the present age's growth, yet 
the seeds of it are too certainly sown in every warm 
bosom for us to neglect it as a fault of no consequence. 
If you are ever tempted to be jealous, watch your wift 
narrowly, but never teaze her r tell her your jealousy, 
but conceal your suspicion ; let her, in short, be satis- 
fied that it is only your odd temper, and even (rouble- 
some attachinent, that makes you follow her ; but let 
her not dream that ever you doubted seriously of her 
virtue, even for a moment. If she is disposed to jealousy 
towards you, let me beseech you to be always explicit 
with her, and never mysterious [ be above delighting 
in her pain above all things — nor do your husiiiiiss, noi 
pay your visits, with an air of concealment, wheu all 
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your doings might as well "be proclaimed, perhaps 
parish vestry. But I will hope better than this of yi 
tenderness and your virtue, and will release you from 
a lecture you have so very little need of, unless your 
extreme youth and my uncommon regard will excuse 
it. And now, farewell ; make my kindest compli- 
ments to your wife, and be happy in proportion as hap- 
pineaa is wished you by, dear sir, 

Your affectionate fitieud. 
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LETTER LXXX. 

i the Choice qfi 



I would have you pay even more than usual atten- 
tion to my advice upon the subject before me, as it is 
on the most important action of your future life — your 
marriage. 

The chief point to he considered in the choice of a 
husband is a really virtuous principle — an unaffected 
{^odness of heart ; without this you will he continually 
shocked hy indecency and pained by impiety. So nu- 
merous have been the unhappy victims to the ridicu- 
lous opinion that a reformed libertine makej the belt hus- 
band, that, did not experience daily prove the con- 
trary, one would believe it impossible for a girl who 
has a tolerable degree of understanding to be made the 
dupe of so erroneous a position, wbich has not the least 
shadow of reason for its foundation, and which a small 
share of observation will prove to he false in fact. A 
man who has been long conversant with the worst sort 
of women is very likely to contract a had opinion of 
and a contempt for, the sex in general ; incapable of, 
esteeming any, he is suspicious of all, — jealous with- 
out cause, angry without provocation, his own dis- 
turbed imagination is a continual source of ill-humoar; 
to [his is frequently joined an habitual bad state liBI 
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health, the consequence of post irregularities, which 
superinduces an additional sourness of temper. What 
rational prospect of happiness can there be with such a 
companion ? Yet, that this is the general character of 
those who are called reformed rakes, every-day obser- 
vation wiU certify ; but, admit that there be some ex- 
ception, it is a hazard upon which no considerate wo- 
man would venture the peace of her whole fiiture life. 

Be it your care to find that virtue in a lo^er, which 
you must never hope to form in a husband. Good sense 
and good uature are almost equally requisite. If the 
former is wanting, it will be aext to impossible for you 
to esteem the person of whose behaviour you may have 
cause to he ashamed ; and mutual esteem is as neces- 
sary to the happiness of the married state as mutual af- 
fection ; without the latter, every day will bring with it 
some fresh cause of vexation, till repeated quarrels 
produce a coldness which will settle into an irrecon- 
cileable aversion, and you will become, not only each 
other's torment, but the object of contempt to your 
family and to your acquaintance. 

By this quality of goodnature that I spealc of, I 
mean that true benevolence which partakes of the hap- 
piness of mankind, which promotes the satisfaction of 
every individual within the reach of its ability, which 
relieves the distressed, comforts the afflicted, diffuses 
blessings, and communicates happiness as far as 
sphere of action can extend ; and which, in the private J 
scenes of life, will shine conspicuous in the dutiful si 
in the affectionate husband, the indulgent father, the J 
faithl'ul friend, and in the compassionate master botfi J 
to man and beast. ' I 

Secure of virtue, of goodnature, and understanding I 
in a husband, you may be secure of happiness. With- 
out the first two it is unattainable — without the las 
a tolerable degree, it must be very imperfect. 

Your affectionate mothfi 
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LETTER LXXXI. 
From the same, to the same, on the Duties of a Wife. 

My DEAH Daughteh : 
Your letter gave me unfeigned pleasure, and has 
enabled me to commence my task with double aatia- 
faction, since I am now sure that you appreciate my 



Remember that infallibility is not the property of 
man, or you may entail disappointment on yourself by 
expecting what is never to be found. The best men 
are soraetimes inconsistent with themselves : they are 
liable to be hurried by sudden starts of passion into 
expressions and actions which their cooler reason will 
condemn ; they may have some oddities of behaviour, 
sonje peculiarities of temper ; they may be subject to 
accidental ill-humour, ot to whimsical complaints. 
Blemishes of this kind often shade the brightest cha- 
racter f; hut they are never destructive of mutual feli- 
city, unless when they are made so by an improper 
resentment, or an ill-judged opposition. Reason can 
never be heard by passion ; the offer of it tends only 
to inflame the more. When cooled, and in his usual 
temper, the man of understanding, if he has been 
wrong, will suggest to himself all that could be urged 
against him ; the man of goodnature will, upbraided, 
own his error : immediate contradiction is, therefore, 
wholly unserviceable and highly iniprudent — an after- 
repetition equally unnecessary and injudicious. Any 
peculiarities in the temper or behaviour ought to be 
properly represented in tlie tenderest and in the most 
friendly manner; and, if the representation of them is 
made discreetly, it will generally be well taken ; but, 
if they are go habitual as not easily to be altered, strike 
not too often upon the uuharmonious string, rather let 
them pass as unobserved. Such a cheerful compliance 
it-j'JJ better cement your union, and they may be 
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easy to yourself by reflecting upon the superior good 
qualitiea by wliich these trifling faults are so greatly 
overbalanced. You must remember, my dear, these 
rules are laid down upon the supposition of your being 
united to a person ivho possesses the three essential 
quaiiHcations for happiness before mentioned ; in this 
case, no further direction is necessary but that you 
strictly perform the duty of a wife — namely, to love, to 
honour, and obey. The two first articles are a tribute 
80 indispensably due to merit, that they must be paid 
by inclination, and they naturally lead to the perform- 
ance of the last, which will not only be an easy, but a 
pleasing task, since nothing can ever be enjoined by 
such a person that is in itself improper ; and few things 
will that can, with any reason, be disagreeable to you. 
Here should this subject end, were it not more than 
possible for you, after all that has been urged, to be I 
led by some inferior motive to the neglect of the ] 
primary caution, and that either from an opinion too 
hastily entertained, from an unaccountable partiality, or 
from the powerful prevalence of persuasion, you may 
be induced to give your hand to a man whose bad 
heart and morose temper, concealed by a well-practised 
dissimulation, may render every flattering hope of hap- 
piness abortive. Such a companion is the worst of all 
temporal ills, a deadly potion that embitters every 
social scene of life. Most sincerely do I pray that this 
may never be your lot ! But the possibility that the 
event may occur makes it necessary to lay down a few 
rules for the maintaining some degree of ease under 
such a deprivation of happiness. This is by far the 
most diflicult part of my undertaking. It is hard to 
advise here, and still harder to practise the advice ; the 
subject also is too extensive to be minutely treated 
within the compass of a letter, which must confine 
jne to the most material points only ; in these I shall 
give you the best directions ill my power, very ardently 
wishing that you may never bave occasion to make ace 
of them. J 
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The being united tg a. man of iireligii 
makes it impossible to discharge a great part of the 
proper duty of a wife ; — to name but one instance, 
obedience ■will be rendered impracticable, by frequent 
injunctions, inconsistent with, and contrary to, the 
higher obligations of morality. This is not supposi- 
tion, but is founded on facts, which I have, too often, 
seen, and can attest. Where this happens, the reasons 
for non-compliance ought to be offered in a plain, 
strong, good-natured manner — there is, at least, the 
chance of success from being heard ; — hut, should 
those reasons be rejected, or the hearing of them be 
refused, and silence on the subject enjoined, which is 
most probable (few people caring to bear what they 
know to be right, when determined not to appear con- 
vinced by it), obey the injunction, and urge not the 
argument further ; keep, however, steady to your 
principles ; and suffer neither persuasion nor threats 
to prevail on you to act contrary to them ; all com- 
mands repugnant to the laws of Christianity, it is your 
indispensable duty to disobey; all requests that are in- 
consistfnt with prudence, or incompatible with the 
rank and character which you ought to maintain in 
life, it is your interest to refuse ; — a compliance with 
the former would be criminal — a consent to the latter, 
highly indiscreet ; and it might thereby subject you to 
general censure ; for, a man capable of requiring from 
his wife what he knows to he in itself wrong, is equally 
capable of throwing the whole blame of such miscon- 
diLct on her. In things of a less material nature, th&t 
are neither criminal in themselves, nor pemicions in 
their consequences, always acquiesce, if insisted on, 
however disagreeable they may he to your own temper 
and inclination : such a compliance will evidently 
prove that your refusal, in the other cases, proceeds, 
not from a spirit of contradiction, but merely from a 
just regard to tliat superior duty, which can never be 
infringed with impunity ; passion may resent, but rea- 
son must approve this conduct; and, therefore, if^H 
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the most likely method, in time, to make a favourable 
impression ; but, if you should fail by such means, you 
wOl, at least, enjoy that satisfactory self-approbati 
which is the inseparable attendant of a truly religi< 
and rational deportment. 

Should the painful task of dealing with a morosdJ 
tyrannieai temper be assigned to you, there is littl», 
more to he recommended than a patient submission 
an evil which admits not of a remedy ; ill-nature 
increased, obstinacy confirmed, by opposition ; the lesi. 
such a temper is contradicted, the more supportable 
will it he to those who are under its baneful influ- 
ence. When all endeavours to please are ineffectual, 
and when a man seems determined to find fault with 
every thing, as if his chief pleasure consisted in tor- 
menting those about him, it requires a more than com- 
mon degree of patience and resolution to forbear utter- 
ing reproaches, which such a. behaviour may be justly 
allowed to deserve; yet it is absolutely necessary to 
maintaining any tolerable degree of ease, not only to 
restrain all expressions of resentment, but to withhold 
even those disdaiutiil looks, which are apt to accom- 
pany contemptuous silence, for they both equally tend 
to increase the malady. This infernal delight of giv- 
ing pain is most unwearied in the search of matter 
for its gratification, and can either find, or unaccoun- 
tably can t'orm it, in almost al! the oceurrences of 
life ; hut, when suffered unobstructed and unregarded 
to run its malicious course, it will quickly vent ita 
blunted arrows, and will die of disappointment ; whilst 
all endeavours to appease, a.11 complaints of unkind- 
ness, will but sharpen against yoursell* the weapon's 
edge ; and, by proving your sensibihty of the wound, 
will give the wished-for satisfaction to him who in- 
flicts it. Prudence, in this case, directs more than 
ordinary cinaimspection, that every part of your be- 
haviour may he as blameless as possible, even to the 
abstaining from the least appearance of evil ; and otter 
you have, to the utmost of your power, striven ta 
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merit approbation, expect not to receive it ; by th) 
means yaii will escape Che mortification of being dis- 
appointed, which, often repeated, is apt to give a 
gloomy sourness to the temper, incompatible with any 
de^ee of contentment. You must, so situated, lectrn 
to be satisfied with the consciousness of acting right, 
according to your best abilities ; and, if possible* you 
should look with an unconcerned indifierence on the 
reception of every unsuccessful attempt to please. 

This, it must be owned, is a hard lesson of philo- 
sophy — it requires no leas than an absolute command 
over the passions ; but, let it be remembered, that 
such a command will itself most amply recompense 
every difiicuity, it will compensate every pain, which 
it may cost you to obtain it ; besides, it is, 1 believe, 
the only way to preserve any tranquillity of mind, 
under so disagreeable a connexion. 

A woman can never be seen in a more ridiculous 
light than when she attempts to govern her husband ; 
if, unfortunately, the superiority of understanding U 
on her side, the apparent consciousness of that supe- 
riority betrays a weakness that renders her contemp- 
tible in the sight of every considerate person, and it 
may, very probably, fix in her husband's mind a dis- 
like, never to be eradicated. In such a case, remem- 
ber that some degree of consideration is commendable, 
80 far as to let your bneband's defects appear unob- 
served :— when he judges wrong, never flatly contra- 
dict, but lead him insensibly into another opinion, in 
90 discreet a manner, that it may entirely seem his 
own, and let the whole credit of every prudent de- 
termination rest on him, without indulging the foolish 
vanity of claiming any merit to yourself; thus, a per- 
son of hut an indifierent capacity may be so assisted 
as, in many instances, to shine with a borrowed luslr«, 
scarce distinguishable from the native, and, by degrees, 
he may be brought into a kind of mechanical method of 
acting properly in alt the common occurrences of life. 

By a perfect propriety of behaviour, ease and con- 
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tentment, at least, are attainable with a companion who 
has not the most exalted understanding; but then, 
virtue and good-nature are presupposed, or there will 
he nothing to work upon ; a vicious ill-natured fool 
being so untractable and tormenting an associate, that 
there needs oniy to add jealousy to the composition to 
make the curse complete. 

This passion, ouee sufi'ered to get footing in the 
heart, is hardly ever to be extirpated ; is a constant 
source of torment to the breast that gives it reception, 
and an inexhaustible fund of Texation to the object of 
it. With a person of this unfortunate disposition, it is 
prudent to avoid the least appearance of concealment ; 
whatever has the air of secrecy, raises terror in a mind 
naturally distrustful; a perfect unreserved openness, 
both in conversation and behaviour, starves the anxious 
expectation of discovery, and may very properly lead 
into an habitual confidence, the only antidote against 
the poison of suspicion. 

Jealousy is, on several accounts, more inexcusable in 
a woman than a man ; there is not anything that so 
much exposes her to ridicule, or so much subjects her 
to the insult of affrontive addresses ; it is an inlet for 
almost every possible evil, the fatal source of innu- 
merable indiscretions, the sure destruction of her own 
peace, and frequently the bane of a husband's afiec- 
tion. Give not a momentary harbour to its shadow in 
your heart ; fly from it, as from the face of a fiend, 
that would lead your unwary steps into a gulf of unal- 
terable misery. When once embarked in the matri- 
monial voyage, the fewer faults you discover in your 
partner the better; never search after what it will giv« ■ 
you no pleasure to find, never desire to hear what yoa | 
will not like to he told ; therefore avoid that tribe of 
impertincnts who, either from a malicious love of dis- 
cord, or from the meaner, though less criminal motive 
of ingratiating themselves by gratifying the blameubla 
curiosity of others, sow dissension wherever they gain 
admittance, and, by telling unvrclcome truths. 
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frequently by insinuating invented falsehoods, injure 
innocent people, disturb domestic union, and destroy 
the peace of families. Treat these fools with the con- 
tempt they deserve, hear not what they offer to com- 
municate ; but give them at once to understand, that 
you can never look on those as your friends who speak 
in a disadvantageous manner of that person whom you 
always choose to see in the most favourable light. If 
they are not effectually silenced by such rebukes, be 
inaccessible to their visits, and break off all ac(|u^nt- 
ance with such incorrigible pests of society. 

Should the companion of your life be guilty of same 
secret indiscretions, run not the hazard of being told by 
these malicious meddlers, what, in fact, it is better for 
you never to know ; hut, if some unavoidable accident 
betrays an imprudent correspondence, take it for ■ 
mark of his esteem that he endeavours to conceal from 
you what he knows you must, upon a principle of rea- 
son and religion, disapprove ; and do not, by discover- 
ing your acquaintance with it, take off the restraint 
which your supposed ignorance lays him under, and 
thereby, perhaps, give a latitude to undisguised irre- 
gularities. Be assured, whatever accidental sallies the 
gaiety of inconsiderate youth may lead him into, yon 
can never be indifferent to him whilst he is careful to 
preserve your peace by concealing what he imagine* 
might bo an infringement of it ; rest, then, satisfied that 
time and reason will most certainly get the better of all 
faults which proceed not from a had heart, and that, 
by maintaining the first place in his esteem, your 
happiness will he built on too firm a foundation to be 
easily shaken. 

God bless and prosper you, my beloved child, prxyi 
Your affectionate mother. 
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From a Lady* against a Maxim of Mom. de Rochefou- 

cavlt, that " Marriages are convenient, but never de- 

Ughtful." 

It appears very bold in me to attempt to destroy a 
maxim eitabliaheil by so celebrated a genius as Mons, 
de Rocbefoucauh, and implicitly received by a nation 
which calls itself the only perfectly polite in the worfd, 
and which has, for eo long x time, given laws of gal- 
lantry to all Europe. 

But, full of the ardour wlich the truth inspires, I 
dare to advance the contrary, and to assert boldly that 
it is marriage-love only whi-ch can he delightful to a 
good mind. 

We cannot taste the sweets of perfect love but in a 
well-suited marriage. Nothing so much distinguishes 
a little mind as to stop at words, What aignides that 
custom (for which we see very good reasons) of making 
the name of husband and wife ridiculous 1 A husband 
signifies, in the general interpretation, a jealous mortal, 
a quarrelsome tyrant, or a good sort of fool, on whom 
we may impose any thing ; a wife is a domestic demon, 
given to this poor man to deceive and torment him. 
The cordact of the generality of people sufBcientlyjus- 
tifieB these two characters. But 1 say again, what sig- 
nifies words ? A well-regulated marriage is not like 
those of ambition and interest. It is two lovers who 
Jive together. Let a priest pronounce certain words ; 
let an attorney sign certain papers ; I look upon these 
preparations as a lover does on a ladder of cords, which 
he fixes to the window of his mistress. 

I know there are some people of false delicacy, who 
maintain that the pleasures of love are only due to dif- 
ficulties and dangers. They say very wittily, the n 
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would not be the rose witliout thorns, an 
other trifles of that nature, whicli make so little impres- 
sion on my mind, that I am persuaded, were 1 a lover, 
the fear of hurting her I love would make me unhappy, 
if the possession was accompanied with dangers to her. 
The life of married lovera is very different ; they pass 
it in a chain of mutual obligations and marks of bene- 
volence, and have the pleasure of forming the entire 
happiness of the object beloved ; in which point I place 
perfect enjoyment. 

The most trifling cares of economy become noble 
and delicate, when they are heightened by sentiments 
of tenderness. To furnish a room is no longer fur- 
nishing a room — it is ornamenting the place where I 
expect my lover : to order a supper is not sinnply 
giving orders to a cook — it is amusing myself with re- 
galing him I love. The necessary occupations, re- 
garded in this light by a lover, are pleasures infinitely 
more sensible and lively than cards and public places, 
which make the happiness of the multitude incapable 
of true pleasure. A passion, happy and contented, 
softens every movement of the soul, and gilds each 
object that we look on. 

To a happy lover (I mean one married to his mis- 
tress), if he has any employment, the fatigues of the 
camp, the embarrassments of a court, every thing 
becomes agreeable, when he can say for himself, it is to 
serve her I love. If fortune ia favourable (for that 
does not depend on merit), and gives success to his 
undertakings, all the advantages he receives are offer- 
ings due to her charms : and he finds in the success of 
his ambition, pleasure much more lovely and worthy a 
noble mind, than that of raising his fortune, or of 
being applauded by the public. He enjoys his glory, 
his rank, his richeS, but as they regard her he loves ; 
and it is her lover she hears praised when he gains the 
approbation of the parliament, the praises of the army, 
or the favour of his prince. In misfortune, it is Ina 
roDsoIadon lo retire lo a person who feels his s 
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and to say to himself, in her arms, " My happiness doe* 
not depend on the caprice of fortune ; here is an aaylum 
against all grief; your esteem makes me insensible 
the injustice of a court, or the ingratitude of a master. 
1 feel a sort of pleasure in the loss of my estate, as that 
misfortune gives me new proof of your virtue and ten- 
derness. How little desirable is grandeur to persoi 
already happy ! We have no need of flatterers 
equipnge ; I reign in your heart, and I possess in yi 
person all the delights of nature." In short, there 
no situation in which melancholy may not be soi^ened' 
by the company of the person we love. Even an 
illness is not without its pleasures, when we are at- 
tended by one we love. I should never have done, 
were I to give you a detail of all the charms of a union 
in which we find at once all that flatters the senses, in 
the roost delicate and most extended pleasure. But I 
cannot conclude without mentioning the satisfaction of 
seeing each day increase the amiable pledges of our 
tender friendship, and the occupation of improving 
them according to their different sexes. We abandon 
ourselves to the tender instinct of nature, refined by 
love. We admire in the daughter the beauty of the 
mother, and respect in the son the appearances of un- 
derstanding and natural probity which we esteem 
the father. It is a pleasure to which God himself (i 
cording to Moses) was sensible, when seeing what 
had done, he found it good. 

Apropos of Moses — the first plan of happiness in 
nitely surpassed all others ; and I cannot form to ni_ 
self an idea of paradise more delightful than that state. 
in which oui first parents were placed. That did not 
last, because they did not know the world, (which ii 
the true reason there are so few love-matches happy). 
Eve may he considered as a foolish child, and Adam aa 
a man very little enlightened. When people of that 
sort meet, they may perhaps be amorous at first, but 
that cannot last. They form to themselves, in the 
violence of their passions, ideas above nature; amaa. 
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thinks his mistress an ang^l, because she ia handsoi 
and a woman is enchanted with the merit of her lover, 
because he adores her. The first change of complexion 
takes from him his adoration ; and the husband ceasing 
to adore her, becomes hate&l to her who had no other 
foundation for her love ; by degrees they are disgusted 
with one another, and, after the example of our first 
parents, they throw on each other the crime of their 
mutual weakness. Afterwards, coldness and contempt 
follow apace, and they believe they must hate each 
other, because they are married ; their smallest faults 
are magnified in each other's sight, and they are blinded 
to their mutual perfections. A commerce established 
upon passion, can have no other attendants. A man, 
when be marries his mistress, ought to forget that she 
then appears adorable to liim ; to consider that she i« 
but a simple mortal, subject to diseases, caprice, and 
ill-humour. He must prepare his constancy to support 
the loss of her beauty, and to collect a fund of com- 
placency, which is necessary for the continual conver- 
sation of the person who is most agreeable and the 
least unequal. The wonnan, on her aide, must not 
expect a continuance of flatteries. She must dispose 
herself to obey agreeably ; a science very difficult, and 
consequently, of great merit to a man capable of feel- 
ing. She must strive to heighten the charms of a 
mistress by the good sense and solidity of a friend. 
When two persona possessed with sentiments so reason- 
able, are united by external ties, all nature smiles 
upon them, and the commonest objects become 
charming. 

I esteem much the morals of the Turks, an ignorant 
people, hut very polite, in my opinion. Agallant con- 
victed of having debauched a married woman, is looked 
upon by them with the same horror as an abandoned 
woman by us ; he is sure never to make his fortune, 
and every one would be ashamed to give any consi- 
derable employment to a tnau suspected of being guilty 
oi' so enormous a crime. I^^H 
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What would they say in that moral nation were they 
to see one of our anti-knights-errant who are always in 
pursuit of adventure to put innocent young women in 
distress, and to ruin the honour of women of fashion ; 
who regard beauty, rank, raid virtue, but as so many 
spurs to excite their desire to niin, and who place all 
their glory in appearing artfiil seducers [ forgetting that, 
with all their care, they can never attain but t< 
cond rank, the devils having been long aini; 
possession of the first! 

I own that our barbarous manners are bo well cal-- 
culated for the establishment of vice and misery (whicli ' 
is inseparable from it), that they must have hearts 
and heads infinitely above the common to enjoy the feli- 
city of a marriage such as I have described. Nature is 
so weak, and so given to cliange, that it is diffioult 
to support the best-founded constancy, amidst those 
many dissipations that our ridiculous customs have 
rendered inevitable. A husband, who loves bis wife, is 
in pain to see her take the liberties which fashion al- 
lows ; it appears hard to refuse them to her, and he 
finds that he is obliged to conform himself to the polite 
manners of Europe ; to see every day her hands a prey 
to any one who will take them ; to hear her dis- 
play lo the world the charms of her wit; to show her 
neck in full day ; to dress for balls and shows to attract 
admirers, and listen to the idle flattery of a thousand , 
fops. Can a man support his esteem for a c 
public, or at least, does she not lose much of 1 

To return to the oriental maxims, where the moBtl 
beauteous women content themselves with limiting the f 
power of their charms to him who has a right to enjoy I 
them ; they have too much honour to wish to make 
other men miserable, and are too sincere not to own 
they think themselves capable of exciting a paHsion. 

I remember a conversation I had with a lady of great 
quality at Constantinople, the most amiable woman I 
ever knew in my life, and for whom I had aftcrwardi J 
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tlie greateat friendship ; she owned ingemionsly to 'i 
thnt atie was content with her husband. " What liber- 
tines you Christian people are! ' she said ; " it is per- 
mitted to yon to receive visits from as many men as you 
please ; and your laws allow you without limitation 
the use of wine." I assured her she was very much mis- 
informed ; that it was true we received visits, but these 
visits were full of form and respect, and that it was a 
crime to hear a man talk of love, or for us to love 
any other than our husbands. " Your husbands are 
very good (said she, laughing) to content themselves 
with so limited a fidelity. Your eyes, your hands, 
your conversation, are for the public ; and what do you 
pretend to reserve for them 1 Pardon me, my beautiful 
sultana (added she, embracing me), I have all possible 
inclination to believe what you say, but you would im- 
pose upon me impossibilities, I know the amorous 
complexion of your infidels. I see you are ashamed of 
them, and I will never mention them to you more." 

I found so much good sense and truth in alt she said 
that 1 could scarcely contradict her ; and 1 owned at 
first that she had reason to prefer the morals of the 
Mussulmans to our ridiculous customs, which are sur- 
prisingly opposite to the severe maxims of Christianity. 
And, notwithstanding our foolish manners, 1 am of 
opinion that a woman determined to find her happiness 
in the love of her husband, must give up the estrava- 
gant desire of being admired by the public ; and that 
a husband who loves his wife, must deprive himself of 
the reputation of being a gallant at court. You see 
that I suppose two persons very extraordinary ; it is 
not then very surprising such a union should be rare in 
a country where it is necerssary, in order to be happy, 
to despise the established maxims. 

U 1 
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Madam : 

Your discreet behaviour and iniiiinierable exeelli 
and charms have so bound rae to you by the tender 
tie of never-dying affection, that I cannot but address 
you this letter, in the hope tbat my addresses may not 
be displeasing to you ; and n'hile I presume to seek it 
return of that love which I could not but give you, 
your sedate turn of mind and apparent contempt of the 
trifling favour of giddy youth, lead me to hope that my 
endeavours may be crowned with success. 

It ia with your father's permission that I thus re- 
quest your kind consideration ; he will have spoken to 
you in behalf of the beloved friend of his boyhood, and 
haa flattered me by telling nie that his anxiety for 
your future comfort would at once cease, could he see 
you united to one of whose integrity and amiability he 
is so convinced as he is of mine. You will excuse my 
seeming egotism in thus repeating his words. You 
have, I am persuaded, too much respect for your father 
not to be somewhat biassed by his opinion, and I am 
too well aware of this to omit the opportunity of 
av^ing myself of its influence over you. 

1 have a country and a town house, and my income 
averages 4,0Q()f. ; in addition to which, upon the de- 
mise of my elder brother, I eliall succeed to one of the 
most ancient baronetages of the kingdom. All these 
realities and prospects I humbly lay at your feet, 
hoping, if you cannot feel for me the romance of love, 
you will not forget what Th omson has so elegantly and 
truly said, that " true love and friendship are the 

I have the honour to remain, madam. 

With respect and attachment. 

Your ardent sAvcwe^, 
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LETTEE LXXXrV. 

TTie yaung Lady's Answer. 
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I beg leave respectfully to acknowledge having re- 
ceived your letter, in which you confer upon me an 
honour, which, as it is ahove my deserts, I beg leave 
as respectfully to decline. As my father's friend, and 
as one who has treated me from my earliest years with 
kindness and condescension, i shall ever esteem you, 
and as far as gratitude is love— love you. That you 
may not for a moment conceive that I send you this 
refusal Irom motives (the possibiUty of the existence 
of which you hint at in your letter) arising in the dis- 
parity between our ages, 1 think it proper to inform 
you (and my mother, who is the only person in the 
secret, concurs with me in this opinion) that my affec- 
tions are already engaged; and have been so for many 
months ; and that while he lives, to whom I have 
plighted my troth, of none other can I think in the 
light of a lover without a feeling of pain, and to none 
other, therefore, could I ^ve that heart which is not 
mine to dispose of. You will, I feel confident, keep 
my secret, and appreciate the motive that led me to 
trouble you with disclosing it. 

I am grateful to you for the honour you have done 
me, and proud that you think so highly of me ; but 
more am I sorry that I cannot meet such kindness with 
that return that it more than deserves. Pray do not 
let this occurrence put a atop to the pleasantness of 
our intercourse, for I should regret the loss of your 
society as I would mourn the death of a valued friend ; 
but more than oil should I lament should you still per- 
severe in your addresses, that the nature of my friend- 
ship for you had led me into an unguarded behaviour, 
perhaps always dangerous, and that I had thus made 
wretched one whom it would be a pleasure to me to 
have made happy- — Believe me, sir, 

Your graletuV tneT\A a.ni inv 
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M a Gentleman in the Country to a Lady lehom he 
about to marry, in Town. 



\ 



I cannot resist the temptation offered me, by your 
letter of the day before yesterday, to address a few 
lines to you (notwithstanding you tell me in it that 
you hope to be down here at my mother's in less than 
a week) to apprise you of tbe delightfiil state of per- 
fection in. which you will find the fields and flowers, 
and how the birds are in full song, and the bees hum- 
ming over their work, and what a glorious sunset we 
had last night, and how t thought of the two lovers as 
I looked at the moon by the river-side this evening, 
and then of my beloved Eliza. 

You prefer the ample luxury of English forest- 
scenery to dwelling in fields, green, and sloping 
for miles around one, "with an occasional cottage, and 
intersected diversely with hedges. Perhaps your no- 
tions of always introducing to one another two agree- 
able people might avail as in this case, and so 1 have 
managed to bring green fields and shady forests toge- 
ther at last, and very pleasantly they agree. I must 
confess, indeed, that since I have been living in Surrey, 
one of the most delightful counties, I believe, in Eng- 
land, trees have become more and more dear to me, 
and, as we say of our friends, " the more the merrier." 
But you know a Scotchman ought not to be bom with 
a love for trees (and that love, being a sort of poetry, 
it is of course innate) ; for it would be too bad of dame. 
Nature to give him a desire for a thing and then de- 
prive him of it. As Dr. Beattie, though, very justly 
says in defence of his country, " there are some trees 
in Scotland ;" at all events, it is on record that there 
is one, for Dr. Johnson, walking with Boswell in that 
country, suddenly called out to my countryman — 
" Bozzy ! here's a tree ! " This may be the eis.c«t- i 
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tion proving the rule, you'li say, tlie one tree in Scot^^^ 
land proving that there are none — a pleasing paradox, 
which you will honour, I know, with one of your 
pretty laugha. 

Friendship, like all other great goods, has consider- 
ahle evils ahout it ; and the greater the friendship the 
greater the evil. A man who loves his wife perfectly, 
and who has her love in return, finds his best friend in 

her, and regards her as such. When L went away 

from Cambridge, before my marriage, I then began to 
feel the consequences of having cherished a regard for 
him. 1 became wretched, and every object, rural or 
of the town,, domestic or public, that came within my 
sight, I beheld, not with that dear naked eye aa for- 
merly, hut with a dimness of a similar fo^ness to that 
of looking through our dear old mother's spectacles. 
When I beheld you, my heloved, I contracted a greater 
friendshi]) than even that. Nothing gives me plea- 
sure, except the anticipation of your coming down 
to us, and the reflection how Lappy we shall he. Mil- 
ton has said it for me : so great a poet, and so loving 
a man ought to have had a better wife ; but the de- 
serving, perhaps, are sometimes worse off than the un- 
deserving. For my own part, I cannot sec what great 
benefit I have conferred on society, or what mighty 
evidence of genius I have given, that I should thus be 
able to lounge ahout the country, and congratulate my- 
self upon the greatest blessing on earth — the love and 
confidence of a gentle and amiable woman. I suppose I 
must believe in the transmutation of souls ; and in t^nt 
cose I am doubtless MJlton, without my genius ; but 
having never known it, however, I am very content with 
the exchange I have made in your sweet good-natured 
self. To my lines from Milton, however — 



" With thee conversing, I forget all time, 

All seasons, and their change ; all please alike, 
S"'eet is the breath of morn, her rising aweet. 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun 
ll'hen Hrst on this AeWpjAtui land he spreails 
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His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
GlialeninK with dew ; iragrxnt the fertile enrth 
After !oll showers ; and sweet the cominf; on 
Of gratel'iil evenioK mild ; then silent night, 
'With this her solemn bird, and this &jr moon. 
And these, the gems of heaven, her etarrv train ; 
But neither breBth of mom, when she ascends, 
With charm of earliest binls, nor rising sun. 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistening with dent nor fragrance atlerahoweis j 
Nor grateful evening niU<i ; nor silent night. 
With this her eolemn bird i nor walk b; moon,' 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet." 

I partieiilarly pique myself upon the taste I havB ' 
exhibited in the window arrangements of the breakfast- 
room. Jt opens on to the lawn in the garden ; and is 
composed of lose-wood atkd painted glass. When 
open, a crowd of flowers are seen, and the mingling of 
many sweet scents is wafted into the room, of gera- ■ 
niuma, lemon-plants, lilies, roses, Sec, A vine grow» J 
all about the trellis, and two myrtles make the group- 
ing, to my mind, complete. I have put the bookcase, 
containing our pet poets, over, in which I have not 
forgotten your first favourite among them — John Keats 
— a name too little known, I fear, to any but to the 
poeta, or the real lovers of poetry, such as yourself 
and myself. Thomson's Seasons is there, of course, 
and Shakspeare ; and tny fivourite, the Fairie Queen, 
elands next to yours. 'Yoti only, my dearest Mary, 
are wanted to complete tbe beauty and elegance of the 
apartment, and to make me perfectly happy. Let no 
trivial occurrence delay your departure for charming 
Surrey — do not, I pray you. Let us make the most of 
this beautiful summer while we can, in cherishing our 
love of flowers and fields, "bettering our healths, and 
strengthening our belief in the eternal wisdom and 
goodness; and so, beloved, shall our mutual tenderness 
and love of good and this creation, now, and when we 
shall totter down together "to our last home," create 
for us an endless summer in the cheerfulness and kind- 
ness of our hearts. Adieu ; — 

Your e\ei aSiic'uQVv^'v.e.^N-'^""'^- I 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 



oblig^ ' 



From a Lady to her Father, entreating him not to 
her to marry a Man much older than her&elf. 

My Dear Father: 

It has been bo lonjt my custom to make your r-nm- 
mands my wishes, and my wishes have so often b en 
compatible with them, that now, when I feel no longer 
ahle to obey them without pain, to expostulate with you 
on the subject seems an infringement of my duty. Yet 
I see so much misery in store for me otherwise, that, 
as I can moreover avoid it by no other means, you 
wi!!, I trust, pardon what I shall say, and believe it 
spoken with all humility and respect. 

I assure you that my affections are wholly disen- 
gaged ; that I know no one whose regard T desire 
otherwise than as a friend. The gentleman whom you 
have told me to look upon as my future husband, as a 
friend should be loved by me next to yourself, for I 
believe him a kind and good man ; but, as the partner 
of my future life, I cannot but regard him with pain. 
The singular disparity between our ages, renders the 
having one idea in common almost impossible : his 
wishes, his thoughts, his opinions, will be continually 
at vriance with mine; his habits must be different ; 
I cannot love him. What then, in my marriage with 
him, shall help to make me happy ? — what can hinder 
me from being wretched 1 May not I look forward to 
his death — which, as a wife, I ought to reflect upon 
with horror, and lament with tears — may I not possibly 
look forward to the time of his death, not as the pe- 
riod when my sorrows will commence, but as the time 
vhen 1 shall be treed from, a tie I detest ? — may I not 
rejoice over it with smiles and light'heartedness ? Save 
me, my dearest father, from the prospect of ever wish- 
ing the death of a human being ! Save my present 
ffJiallove for him from becoming the most unbouin" "" 
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deteatation, and let me continue to esteem and reve* 



Your unceasing charity towards me fironi my infancy, 
leads me to hope that my prayers to you may i 
heard in vain. Should you think the inequality 
ages, and my want of affection for him, as but little 
hinderances to our future happiness, and Btill continue 
to enforce your commandfi, I will obey them ; for it 
would be a less misery for me to do so, than to disobey 
him to whom I owe my being, whom I loved from the 
cradle, and shall continue to love, and honour, and 
cherish, till that time when my heart shall feel no more 
either of sorrow or joy, love or hate. 1 

Dearest Father, ■ 

Your aflectionate, unhappy Daughter. I 

LETTER LXXXVII.' 

From a Gentleman to his Daughter, upon her probable 
Marriage with a Gentleman of Religious Opiniont 
differing from her own. 

Youb'b, my dear child, is an early and a bitter trial ; 
hut he who visits thee with it can support thee through 
it. If it had been poverty, my dear daughter, or any 
other mere worldly obstacle that interposed between 
the union of two faithful and uncorrupted hearts like 
yours and his, I would bid thee hope, and I would 
trust that time and patience would work through all 
difficulties, to brina; thee forth, at last, rejoicing ; hut 
this is not a matter of worldly property or worldly 
happiness. Marriage, my dear child, in the eyes of a 
devout Christian, is an eternal compact ; it is the most 
holy of states, the only perfect one, and, according to 
the degree in which it is estimated, the spirit with 
which it is entered upon, may the state of religion in 
the minds of the parties he surely ascertained, and its 
effect on their religious state prognosticated. Think 
what it is for two beings so to link their fate as to do- 
■ From a very t'lever novel tailed " Chances nnil Changes." 
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desire to have but one soul between them ; — tfald^B 
what a glorious, a transcendent blessing it must be to 
have that desire fulfilled, as it undoubtedly will be in 
time, to all who approach the altar, in a right spirit, 
to implore his blessing upon their union ; to thus be- 
come the image of himself, the union of his wisdom and 
love, shadowed forth in his favoured creatures, as in tlie 
union between Christ and his church, adorned as a 
bnde for her husband ; by which we may understand, 
also, the natural delights and endearing ties which are 
all sanctified to us by the approbation and blessing of 
our heavenly Father, when acknowledged with thank- 
fulness, as coming from his parental hand. But then, 
what a continual growing in grace ought such a state 
to be ! How ought all its trials — for the happiest state 
must have its trials — to be made to tend to its purifi- 
cation ! How ought you to give up to each other, to 
seek counsel of each other, to support each other, to 
heighten each other's faith, to rejoice with the same 
hopes ! Ah ! my child, think seriously of this. Those 
who have no religious feelings in common, however 
sincere each party may be separately, can never be 
married in spirit ; their union can never rise beyond 
that of the body only, — their affections can never sub- 
lime beyond natural things, — in all the most solemn 
interests of immortal beings, they can never he of any 
use to each other, — and, after the endearments of 
youth are passed, old age comes on without any in- 
crease of confidence, and, at last, they go down soli- 
tarily, and by different paths, to the grave. 

Let me see you soon, my child : more c 
by word of mouth, and said better, than by letter. 
God bless you! 

Your attached Fathc 



ter. Jjj^H 

ath^^^l 



LETTER LXXXVIIL 

From a Gentleinan to a Friend, in Defence of his Celibacy, 

You are mistaken, my dear , in conceiving that 

/ remain a bachelor ftotn an aVisUatV dislike to mar- 
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riage itself. Of all the evils attendant on a luxurious 
state of society, I regard the celibacy to which, from 
its multiplied artificial wants, it condemns a large por- 
tion of the female sex, and the consequent selfish and 
profligate habits it produces among men, as one of the 
most unhappy in its effect. Viewing marriage as the 
express ordinance of Divine wisdom and love, the type, 
in itself, of the union of those attributes in infinite per- 
fection, I consider it as the only state in which human 
beings can be as virtuous, as rational, and as happy as 
the diversities of human life, and the trials for which 
we enter upon it, will admit of ; and, with reference to 
a heavenly state, it is my opinion that the progress of 
moral and religious improvement could never be effected 
so completely in " single blessedness," as in that per- 
petual remuneration of self, that sweet reciprocity of 
kindness and forgiveness, tliat sincerity of mutual ad- 
vice, that enlarged sphere of charity and usefulness, 
which the marriage state admits of, in its conjugal, its 
paternal, and its social obligations, 

The fact is, I shall never marry, unless I love, 
deeply and with reverence, and am so beloved in re- 
turn ; unless there should pass my way one who ia 
not only accomplished and beautiful, but sensible and 
kind-hearted, who shall take more pleasure in the love 
and regard of others than in self-love, which, in its 
excess, implies a, total carelessness of the opinion of 
others. Though beauty ia not an essential with me, it 
is, I must confess, very nearly so. I might marry a 
woman without it, but never one who was decidedly 
ugly, unless she were very amiable, and in that case 
she would lack only visible beauty, which dies before 
the heart, while her possession of invisible or moral 
beauty, virtue, that which dies not till the heart dies, 
and enables it to live on longer than it might have done 
without it, would leave me no leisure to recollect her 
want of the other — 

" ir to her viiage some lew errors fall, 
Luuk in her heart, and you forget them nil." ■ 
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If you t«x roe with want of rgmance, I anawer, that 9^ * 
is I who am romantic, and not you, who look upon 
visible beauty as the greatest essential in a wife. This 
is an every-day common -place, a vulgar error, totally 
devoid of all poetry or delicacy of apprehension. Yours 
is a. taste that seeks savouries, i. e. a coarse taste ; mine 
appreciates the virtue of what you regard as the ne plus 
ultra, but has a refinement beyond in its peaches and 
cream. But to return to my subject. 

Your friend , who married hia housekeeper, 

nJarried because he disliked a state of celibacy ; not be- 
cause he loved her, not because she loved him, but be- 
cause she was a good manager, and an old servant of 
the family. This is, doubtiess, better than a worldly 
marriage, and the two reasons are, if not " exquisite 
reasons, reasons good enough," in the estimation of a 
man who looks upon marriage as a matter of business, 
or at beat as a comfortable mode of settling himself; 
but I, alas ! have a little poetry in me, and still more 
of veneration and regard for the sex ; and, this being 
the ease — I am a bachelor. I will not marry to save a 
hundred per annum, but to make happier, and to make 
myself happier. I am no presumptuous poetaster, who 
disgraces the art he affects to reverence by the most 
loathsome and ungraceful doggreis, 1 will marry when 
I am beloved, and love, and not before. Mine shal] be 
such a marriage as was Lord Russell's, the martyr in 
Charles's time — my wife shall be a Lady Rachel ; or 
as was " John Anderson's," in Bunis's beautiful song; 
I must lead the chosen of my soul up the hill of life 
" hand in hand," and heart to heart, and rest there at 
the summit in peace, and affection, and cheerfulness ; 
and when " we mun' totter down, John," memory shall 
bind us in its girdle of sweetness and smiles, and we 
shall 



e at present, from your affectionate 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 



latler's Brother 



i the Death of the 






I have a great incliuation to write to you, though I 
cannot by writing, any more than I could by words, 
express what part I bear in your Bufferings. Nature 
and esteem in you are joined to aggravate your aJBic- 
tion. The tatter I have in a degree equal even to yours, 
and a tie of friendaliip approaches near to the tenderneBS 
of nature ; yet, God knows, no man living ia less lit to 
comfort you, as no man ia more deeply Heiisible than 
myself of the greatness of the loss, 'fhat very virtue 
which secures his present state from all the sorrows in- 
cident to ours, does but aggrandize our sensation of its 
being removed from our sight, from our affection, and 
from our imitation ; for the friendship and society of 
good men not only make us happier, but it makes 
us better. Their death does but complete their felicity 
before our own, who probably are not yet arrived to 
that degree of perfection which may merit an immediate 
reward. That your dear brother and my dear friend 
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was SO, I take his very removal to be a proof. Pro- 
vidence would certainly leave virtuous men to a world 
that so much wants them, so long as iu its justice . to 
them it could spare them to us. May my soul be with 
those who have meant well^ and have acted well to that 
meaning ; and, I doubt not, if this prayer be granted, 
I shall be with him. Let us preserve his memory in 
the way he would best like, by recollecting what his be- 
haviour would have been in every incident of our lives 
to come, and doing in each just as we think he would 
have done ; so shall we have him always before our 
eyes, and in our minds, and (what is more) in our lives 
and manners. I hope, when we shall meet him next, 
we shall be more of a piece with him, and consequently 
not to be evermore separated from him. I wiU add 
but one word that relates to what remains of yourself 
and me, since so valued a part of us is gone : it is to 
beg you to accept as yours by inheritance the vacancy 
he has left in a heart which (while he could fill it with 
such hopes, wishes, and affections for him as suited a 
mortal creature) was truly and warmly his, and shall 
(I assure you in the sincerity of sorrow for my own 
loss) be faithfully at your service while I continue to 
love his memory, that is, while I continue to be 
myself. 

I am, dear sir, &c. 



LETTER XC. 

From a Lady to a Clergyman^ in reply to a Letter from 

him on her Son*s Death. 

Dear Sir : 
I am very sensibly obliged by the kind compassion 
which you express for me under my heavy affliction. 
The meditations you have furnished me with afford the 
strongest motives for consolation that can be offered to 
a person under my unhappy circumstances. . The dear 
lamented son I have lost was the pride and joy of my 
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heart ; and I hope I may be the more easily excused 
for having looked on him in this light, since he was not 
80 from the outward advantages he possessed, but from 
the virtue and rectitude of his mind. The prospects 
which flattered me, in regard to him, were not drawn 
from his distinguished rank, or from the beauty of his 
person, but from the hopes that his example would 
have been serviceable to the cause of virtue, and would 
Lave shewn the younger part of the world that it was 
possible to be cheerful without being foolish or vicious, 
and to be religious without severity or melancholy. 
His whole life was one uninterrupted course of duty 
and aflection to his parents ; and when he found the 
hand of death upon him, his only regret was to think 
on the agonies which must rend their hearts, for he was 
perfectly content to leave the world, as his conscience 
did not reproach him with any presumptuous sins, and 
he hoped his errors would be forgiven. Thus he re.- 
signed his innocent soul into the hands of his merciful 
Creator, on the evening of his birthday, which coror- 
pleted him nineteen. You will not be surprised, six, 
that the death of such a son should occasion the deepest 
sorrow : yet, at the same time, it leaves us the moft 
comfortable assurance that he is happier than oui 
fondest wishes and care could have made him, which 
must enable us to support the remainder of years which 
it shall please God to allot for us here, without mur~ 
muring or discontent, and quicken our endeavours to 
prepare ourselves to follow to that happy place where 
our dear valuable child has gone before us. 1 beg the' 
countenance of your prayers, and am, sir, 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XCI. 



From a Gentleman* to his Friend, on the Death of the 
latter's Wife. 
Alas ! alas ! my dear, dear friend, may God himself 
comfort you ! I will not be so absurd as to attempt it. 
By tlie close of your letter it should seem that in this 
hour of great trial he withholds not his consolations 
from you. I know by experience that these are 
neither few nor small ; and though I feel for you as I 
never feit for man before, yet do I sincerely rejoice in 
this, that whereas there is but one true comforter in 
the universe under afllictioas such as your's — you both 
know him and know where to seek him. I thought 
you a man the most happily mated that I had ever 
seen, and had great pleasure in your felicity. Pardon 
me, if now I feel a wish that, short as my acquaintance 
with her was, I had never seen her. I should have 
mourned with you, but not as I do now, Mr. UnvJn 
sympathises with you also most sincerely ; and you 
neither are nor will be soon forgotten in such prayers 
as we can make at Olney. I will not detain you longer 
now, my poor afflicted firiend, than to commit you to 
the tender mercy of God, and to bid you a sorrowful 

Adieu, ever your'a. _. 
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Ftqtu a Lady, on the Death of her Husband, to a Gentle- 
man, her particular Friend. 
Dear Sift: 
I know you are inclined to judge favourably, and 
naturally disposed to pity the afflicted; I therefore 
doubt not your making a reasonable allowance, nor 
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yonr having tender compassion for me, when I assure 
you my long silence has been occasioned by a woeful 
misfortune which sorely aflflicta my heart. I cannot 
describe what my anxious mind suffered between slen- 
der hope and tormenting fears before a melancholy 
erent made me a sorrowful widow. Indeed, sir, 1 have 
lost a tender husband; a very worthy valuable man. 
No wonder I am bitterly afflicted with such a lament- 
able loss ; but I endeavour to moderate my grief by 
considering that it is my duty to submit patiently to 
the will of God Almighty's wisdom, seeing what was 
best and good for us has punished me deservedly ; and 
under this tr'al let me be thankful that I have not the 
least doubt of my dear husband being happily released 
tcom a miserable state of health. A blessed change it 
was for him, who endured a long and painful illness 
with exemplary patience and resignation, contented to 
live or die as it pleased God Almighty. No mortal 
ever quitted this life with more apparent tranqniility. 
The last sad scene so distressing to me, was not un- 
happy to him, 1 am sure ; and that is my consolation. 
Excuse me, dear sir, troubling yon with my griefs, and 
Believe me, ike. 



LETTER. XCIII. 

From a Gentleman* to a Lady, with some Refleetu 
suggested by the Death of an Acquainti 
Mv DEAR Madau : 

Whatever interests us deeply, as naturally flows into 
the pen as it dues from the lips, when every restraint 
is t^en away, and we meet with a friend indulgent 
enough to attend to us. 

How many, in all that variety of characters with 
whom I am acquainted, could I find, after the strictest 
eentch, to whom I could write as I do to you ? I hope 
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the number will increase. I am sure it cannot eaalj 

be diminished. Poor ! I have heard the whole 

of his history, and can only lament 'what I am sure I 
can make no apology for. Two of my friends have 
been cut off during my illness in the midst of such a 
life as it is frightful to reflect upon ; and here I am, in 
better health and spirits tban I can almost remember to 
have enjoyed before, after having spent months in the 
apprehension of instant death. How mysterious are 
the ways of Providence ! Why did I receive grace and 
mercy ? Why was I preserved, aiflicted for my good, 
.received as I trust into favour, and blest with the 
greatest happiness I can ever know or hope for in this 
life, while these are overtaken by the great arrest, un- 
awakened, unrepenting, a.nd every way unprepared for 
it ? His injinite wisdona, to whose infinite mercy I 
owe it all, can solve these questions, and none beside 
him. If a free-thinker, as many a man miscalls him- 
self, could be brought to give a serious answer to them, 
he would certainly say — " Without doubt, sir, yon 
were in great danger, and you had a narrow escape, a 
most fortunate one indeed." How excessively foolish, 
as well as shocking ! as if life depended upon luck ; 
and all that we are or can he, all that we have to hope 
for, could possibly be referred to accident. Yet to this 
freedom of thought it is owing that he, who, as our 
Saviour tells us, is thoroughly apprised of the death of 
the meanest of his creatures, is supposed to leave those 
whom he has made in his own image to the mercy of 
chance ; and to this, therefore, it is likewise owing that 
the correction which our heavenly Father bestows upon 
us, that we may be fitted to receive his blessing, is so 
often disappointed of its benevolent intention, and that 
men despise the chastening of the Almighty. Fevers 
and all diseases are accidents ; and long life, recovery 
at least Irom sickness, is the gift of the physician ! No 
man can he a greater friend to the use of means upon 
theseoccasions than myself ; for it were presumption and 
entbnshsTn to neglect Ovevn. Go4\\Ba cTviucd them with 
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salutary properties, on purpose that we might avail out- 
selves of tlictn, otherwise that part of his creation were 
in vain. But to impute our recovery to themedicine, and 
to carry our views no farther, is to rob God of his 
honour, and is saying, in effect, that he has parted 
with the keys of life and death, and, by giving to a 
drug the power to heal us, has placed our lives out of 
his own reach. He that thinks thus, may as well fall 
upon his knees at once, and return thanks to the medi- 
cine that cured him ; for it was certainly more instru- 
mental in his recovery than either the apothecary or 
the doctor. My dear cousin, a firm persuasion of the 
superintendence of Providence over all our concerns is 
absolutely necessary to our liappinesa. Without it, we 
cannot be said to believe in the Scripture, or practise 
anything like resignation to his wilt. If I am con* 
vinced that no affliction can hefsl me without the per- 
mission of God, I am convinced likewise that he sees, 
and knows, that 1 am aiHicted ; believing this, I must 
in the same degree believe, that if 1 pray to him for de- 
liverance, he hears me ; I must needs know likewise, 
with equal assurance, that if he hears me, he will also 
deliver me, if that will upon the whole be most con- 
ducive to my happiness ; and if he does not deliver me, 
I may be well assured that he has none but the most 
benevolent intentions in declining it. He made us, 
not because we could add to his happiness, which was 
always perfect, but that we might he happy ourselves ; 
and will he not, in all his dispensations towards us, even 
in the minutest, conauU that end for which he made us7 
To suppose the contrary is (which we are not always 
aware of) afironting every one of his attributes ; and, 
at the same time, the certain consequence of disbe- 
lieving his care for us is, that we renounce utterly our 
dependence on him. In tliis view it will appear plainly, 
that the line of duty is not stretched too tight, when we 
are told that we ought to accept every thing at his hand 
as a blessing, and to be thmikfu! even while we smart 
under the rod of iron with which he sometimes rules ut. I 
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Without this persuasion, every blessing, however we 
may think ourselves happy in it, loses its greatest re- 
commendation, and every atfiiction is intolerable. Death 
itaelf must be welcome to him who has this faith ; and 
he who has it not, must aim at it, if he is not a mad- 

T am your's ever, &c. 
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From a Gentleman' to his Cousitt, on the Death of Aar 
Husband, 
Mt dear Cousin; 
A letter from your brother Frederick brought me 
yesterday the most afHicting intelligence that has 
reached me these many years. I pray to God to com- 
fort you, and to enable you to sustain this heavy stroke, 
with that resignation to his will which none but him- 
self can give, and which he gives to none but his own 
children. How blessed and happy is your lot, my dear 
friend, beyond the common lot of the greater part of 
mankind, that you know what it is to draw near to God 
in prayer, and are acquainted with a throne of grace! 
You have resources in the infinite love of a dear Re- 
deemer, which are withheld from millions ; and the 
promises of God, which are yea and amen in Jesus, are 
suihcient to answer all your necessities, and to sweeten 
the bitterest cup which your heavenly Father will ever 
put into your hand. May He now give you liberty to 
drink at these wells of salvation, till you are filled with 
consolation and peace, in the midst of trouble. He hu 
said, " When thou passeth through the fire I will be 
with thee, and when through the floods they shall not 
overflow thee." You have need of such a word as thi«, 
and He knows your need of it, and the time of neces- 
sity is the time when He will he sure to appear in he- 
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half of those who trust in. him. I bear you and yours ' 
upon my heart before him night and day ; for I never 
expect to hear of distress wbich shall call upon me witti 
a Jouder voice to pray for the sufferer. I know the 
Lord hears me for myself, vile and sinful as I am, and 
believe, and am sure, that He will bear me for you also. 
He is the friend of the widow, and the father of the 
fatherless, ever God in his holy habitation : in all our 
afilictions he is aiSicted, and chastens ua in mercyi 
Surely he will sanctify this dispensation to you, do you 
great and everlasting good "by it, make the world ap- 
pear like dust and vanity in your sight, as it truly is ; 
and open to your view the glories of a better country, 
where there shall he no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor pain ; hut God shall wipe away all tears from your 
eyes for ever. Oh ! that comfortable word, " I have 
chosen thee in the furnaces of affliction ;" so that our 
very sorrows are evidence of our calling, and he 
chastens us because we are his children. 

My dear cousin, I commit you to the word of iis 
grace, and to the comforts of his Holy Spirit. Your 
life is needful for your family. May God, in mercy to 
them, prolong it ; and may he preserve you from the 
dangerous effects which a stroke like this miglit hava | 
upon a frame so tender as your's ! I grieve with youi ^ 
I pray for you; could I do more, I would; but GoiL-H 
must comfort you, 

Your's, in our dear Lord Jesus 



LETTER XCV. 
From a Gentleman* to his Friend, on the Death of (M 
tatter's Mother. 
Dear Sia: 

You have, as I find, by every kind of evidence, Id 
an excellent mother, and I hope you will not think mftl 
incapable of partaking of your grief. 1 have a mothei|,« 
now eighty-two years of age, whom, therefore, I n 
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sDon lose, unless it please God that she rather ahi 
mourn for me. 1 read the letters in which you relate 
your mother's death to Mr. Strah&n ; and think I do 
myself honour when I tell you I read them with tears ; 
but tears are neither to me or to you of any further 
use, when once the tribute of nature has been paid. 
The business of life summons us away from useless 
grief, and calls us to the exercise of those virtues of 
which we are lamenting our deprivation. The greatest 
benefit which one Mend can confer upon another, is to 
guard, and incite, and elevate his virtues. This your 
mother will still perform, if you diligently preserve the 
memory of her life and of her death ; a life, so far as I 
can learn, useful, wise, and innocent ; and a death re- 
signed, peaceful, and holy. 1 cannot forbear to men- 
tion, that neither reason nor revelation denies you to 
hope that you may increase her happiness by obeying 
her precepts ; and that she may, in her present state, 
look with pleasure upon every act of virtue to which 
her instructions or example have contributed. Whether 
this he more than a pleasing dream, or a just opinion of 
separate spirits, is indeed of no great importance to us, 
when we consider ourselves as acting under the eye of 
God ; yet surely there is something pleasing in the be- 
lief that our separation from those whom we love is 
merely corporeal ; and it may he a great incitement to 
virtuous friendship, if it can be made probable that 
union, which has received the divine approbation, shall 
continue to eternity. There is one expedient by which 
you may, in some degree, continue her presence. If 
yon write down minutely what you remember of het 
from your earliest years, you will read it with great 
pleasure, and receive from it many hints of soothing 
recollection, when time shall remove her yet farther 
from you, and your grief shall he matured to venera- 
tion. To this, however painful for the present, I can- 
not but advise you, as to a source of comfort and satis- 
faction in the time to come ; for all comfort and all 
satisfaction is sincerely wished you bv, dear sir, ■ 
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From a Gentleman* to liia Cousin, on the Death of 
Brother. 
My dear Cousin ; 
I do not write to comfort you ; that office is not 
likely to be well performed by one who has no comfort 
for himself; nor to comply with an impertinent cere- 
mony, which, in general, might well be spared upon 
such occasions ; but because I would not seem indif- 
ferent to the concerns of those I have so much reason 
to esteem and love. If I did not sorrow for your bro- 
ther's death, I should expect that nobody would for 
mine ; when I knew him he was much beloved, and I 
doubt not he continued to be so. To live and die to- 
gether is the lot of a few happy families, who hardly 
know what a separation means, and one sepulchre 
serves them all ; but the ashes of our kindred are dis- 

fiersed indeed 1 Whether the American gulf has swal- 
owed up any other of my relations I know not ; it has 
made many mourners. 

Believe me, my dear cousin, though afler a long 
silence, which, perhaps, nothing leas than the present 
concern could have prevailed with me to interrupt, 
much as ever, 

Your affectionate, &c. 



] 
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From one Gentleman to another, on the Fear of Death, 

Death itself. 

Dear Sir : 

There have been men who have had the dread 

death bo constantly upon them, that it has not only 

bittered their whole lives, but in some few instances had 

an effect upon their understandings. Others have looked 
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upon their decease with so little concern, that they have 
made it a medium to escape from sufferings of frequently 
no very great acuteness or passion. Religion enahles 
us to reflect upon death with resignation and consis- 
tency, and teaches us the manifest ahsurdity and im- 
piety of regarding it carelessly. The total extinction 
of reason, of our power to love, to hate, to he cheerful 
or sad ; the mysterious dissolution of our corporeal es- 
sence — the still greater mystery of the soul's immortality 
i— the friends we leave behind to weep for us — all these 
things increase the awe that nature has given us of the 
arrival of that period for .our departure from the world 
to the Divine presence, and a land of peace, or to 
that punishment which we deserve for our ill actions. 
This awe that I speak of, in minds unhabituated to 
reflection, or accustomed to vicious thinking, dege- 
nerates into fear, from which their unpractised reason- 
ing power does not enable them to extricate them- 
selves : but in minds virtuous, and accustomed to 
philosophize, it is exalted to reverence ; and what the 
former await with apprehension and trembling, the 
latter attend with submissive dignity and resignation. 
They are as good sons (whose innocence has reminded 
them of his goodness), that are called into the pre- 
sence of their Father, the others, the bad sons, 
whose guilt has reminded them of his justice : the 
good adore and love him, the latter fear him only, 
or rather, their fear preponderates over their love. A 
sensible and truly religious man, therefore, is the only 
one, who, in my opinion, regards death in the proper 
light, — who attains the right medium between the total 
contempt of it, and the morbid dread. 

In the course of your biographical reading, you can- 
not have failed to be peculiarly struck by the cheer- 
ful deaths of many eminent men — whose gentleness of 
disposition has enabled them to regard their departuie 
from this world as a journey they are about to take from 
a beautiful and happy part of the creation, to a more 
beautiful and still happier one : some have died gazing 
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at the setting sun, others listening to music, others re- 
peating a favonrite piece of poetry ; others smiling on 
those in whose arras they died, as if they knew the 
happiness that awaited them, and desired to impart 
their knowledge — but whose strength served them no 
further than to move their lips in that sweet espres- i 
sion of love and gratitude. To reflect on such deaths.J 
my dear sir, does us good ; for, if man he our proper 
study, we should study his nohlest feelings and actions, 
and he cannot, I think, he placed in grander or lovelier 
view than when he is thus fading into the arms of hia 
heavenly Father, gazing at his skies, or listening to his 
inspirations of music or poetry, at peace iviih his fel- 
low-beings, and with a heart so full of benevolence, 
that it would shew its love to those that have tended 
him, by smiling on the friends that surrounded his 
death-hed. 

I shall conclude this letter with some admirable re- 
marks of Dr. Johnson's on the subject before me. The 
doctor himself was one of those who had this fear of 
death strongly upon him : but by main force of in- 
tellect, he in a great measure reasoned himself out 
of it. 

"Milton," says the doctor, " has judiciously repre- 
sented the father of mankind as seized with horror and 
astonishment at the sight of death, exhibited to him on 
the mount of Vision. For, surely, nothing can so much 
disturb the passions or perplex the intellects of man, 
as the disruption of his union with visible nature; a 
separation from all that has hitherto delighted or en- 
gaged him ; a change not only of the place, but of the 
manner of his being ; an entrance into an estate not 
simply which he knows not, but which perhaps he has 
not faculties to know; an immediate and perceptible 
communication with the Supreme Being, and, what ia 
above all distressful and alarming, the final sentence 
and unalterable allotment. 

" Yet we, to whom the shortness of life has given fre- 
quent occasions of contemplating mortality, can, with- 
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out emotion, see generations of men pass away, and 
are at leisure to establish modes of sorrow, and adjnst 
the ceremonial of death. We can look upon funeral 
pomp as a common, sped' ale in which we have no con- 
cern, and turn away from it to trifles and amusements, 
without dejection of look or inquietude of heart, 

" It is, indeed, apparent from the constitution of 
the world, that there must be a time for other thoughts ; 
and a, perpetual meditation upon the last hour, however 
it may become the solitude of a monastery, is inconsis' 
tent with many duties of life. But surely the remem- 
brance of death ought to predominate in our minds, as 
an habitual and settled principle, always operating, 
though not always perceived ; and our attention should 
seldom wander so far from our own condition, as not 
to be recalled and fixed by sight of an event, which 
must soon, we know not how soon, happen likewise to 
ourselres, and of which, though we cannot appoint the 
time, we may secure the consequence. 

" Eyery instance of death may justly awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance, but its frequency so 
much weakens its effect, that we are seldom alarmed 
unless some close connexion is broken, some scheme 
frustrated, or some hope defeated. Many, therefore, 
seem to pass on from youth to decrepitude, without any 
reflection on the end of life, because they are ■wholly 
involved within themselve", and look on others only »a 
iohabitantB of the common earth, without any expec- 
tation of receiving good, or intention of bestowing it. 

" Events, of which we confess the importance, exrate 
little sensibility, unless they affect ns more nearly than 
as sharers in the common interest of mankind ; that 
desire which every man feela of being remembered and 
lamented, is often mortified when we remark how little 
concern is caused by the external departure even of 
those who have passed their lives with public honourSi 
and been distinguished by extraordinary performances. 
It is not possible to he regarded with tenderness except 
by a tew. ThatmetitwAivcU ?>.vea neatness and renown. 
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diffuses its influence to a wide compass, but acta weakly 
on every single breast ; it is placed at a. distance boia 
common spectators, and shines like one of the remote 
stars, of which the light reaches us, but not the heat. 
The wit, the hero, the philosopher, whom their tempeji 
or fortunes have hindered from intimate relations, dJQ 
without any other efiect but that of adding a new topic 
to the conversation of the day. They impress cone 
with any fresh conviction of the fragility of our nature, 
because none had any particular interest in their lives, 
or were united to them by a reciprocation of benefits or 
eodearroents. 

" Thus it often happens that those who in their lives 
were applauded and admired, are laid at last in the 
ground without the common honour of a stone ; because 
by those excellencies with which many were delighted, 
none had been obliged ; and though they had many to 
celebrate, they had none to love them. 

" Custom so far regulates the sentiments, at least of 
common minds, that I believe men may generally be 
observed to grow less tender as tliey advance in age. 
He who, when life was new, melted at the loss of every 
companion, can look in time, without any concern, 
into the grave into which his last friend was thrown, 
and into which himself is ready to fall; not that he is 
more ready to die than formerly, but that he is more 
familiar to the death of others, and therefore is not so 
alarmed as to consider how much nearer he approaches 
to his end. But this is to submit tamely to the tyranny 
of accident, and to suffer our reason to lie useless. 
Every funeral may justly be considered as a summons 
to prepare for that state, into which it shows us that 
we must some time enter ; and the aummons is more 
loud and piercing as the event of which it warns us is 
at less distance. To neglect at any time preparation 
for death, is to sleep on our own post at a siege ; but 
to omit it in old age, is to sleep at an attack. 

" It has always appeared to me as one of the most 
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striking passages in the visions of Quevedo, wliUh 
stigmatizes those as fools who complain thn.t they 
failed of happiness by snddeii death. ' How,' says he, 
' can death be sudden to a being that always knew he 
must die, and that the time of hia death was un- 
certain V 

" Since business and gaiety are always drawing our 
attention away from a future state, some admonition is 
frequently necessary to call it to our minds ; and what 
can more properly renew the impression, than the ex- 
amples of mortality which every day supplies ? The 
great incentive to virtue is the reflection that we must 
die 1 it will, therefore, be useful to accustom ourselves, 
whenever we see a funeral, to consider how soon we 
may be added to the numter of those whose probatioii 
is past, and whose happiness or misery shall endure foi 



" I have frequently revolved in ray mind," continues 
theDoctor, "the effects which the observation of death 
produces in those who are not wholly without the 
power and use of reflectio u ; for by far the greater part 
it is wholly unregarded. Their friends and dieir 
enemies sink into the grave without raising any un- 
emotion, or reminding them that they wra 
Bs on the edge of a precipice, and that they 
n plunge into the gulf of eternity, 
sins to me remarkable that death increases our 
1 for the good, and extenuates our hatred of 
the bad. Those virtues which once we envied, as 
Horace observes, because they eclipsed our own, can 
now no longer obstruct our reputation, and we have, 
therefore, no interest to suppress their praise. That 
wickedness whieh we feared for its malignity, is now 
become impotent ; and tlie man whose name filled ns 
with alarm, rage, and indignation, can at last be con- 
gidered only with pity or contempt. 

" When a friend is carried to his grave, we at o 
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find excuses for every we-aknes3, and palliation for 

every feult ; we recollect a thousand endearments which 
before glided off our minde without impression, a thou- 
sand favours unrepaid, a thousand duties unperformed, 
and wish, vainly wish, for his return, not so much that 
we may receive, as that we may bestow happiness, and 
recompense that kindness which before we never un- 
derstood. 

" There is not, perhaps, to a mind well -instructed, a 
more painful occurrence than the death of one whom 
we have injured without reparation. Our crime seems 
now irretrievable ; it is indelibly recorded, and the 
stamp of fate is fixed upon it. We consider, with the 
most afflictive anguish, the pain which we have given, 
and now cannot alleviate, and the losses which we have 
caused, and now cannot repair. 

" Of the same kind are the emotions which the death 
of an emulator or competitor produces. Whoever had 
qualities to alarm our jealousy, had excellence to de- 
serve our fondness ; and to whatever ardour of opposi- 
tion interest may inflame us, no man ever outlived an 
enemy whom he did not then wish to have made a 

" Such are the sentiments with which we finally re- 
view the effects of passion, but which we sometimes 
delay till we can no longer rectify our errors. Let us, 
therefore, make haste to do what we shall certainly 
at last wish to have done ; let us return the caresscB 
of our friends, and endeavour by mutual endearments to 
heighten that tenderness which is the balm of life. 
Let UB be quick to repent of injuries, while repentance 
may not be barren language, and let us open our eyes 
to every rival's excellence, and pay early and willingly 
those honours which justice will compel us to pay at 
last." 

With this beautiful exhortation of the good .philoso- 
pher, let me for the present end my observations to 
, you on this subject ; for if his wisdom, so admirably 
and forcibly expressed, fail cithcc irt I^a■K^^.OT^. -i-avj, <s^ 
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incite you to the practice of virtue and piety, how little 
could any thing I have to say do so, however strongly 
I have your welfare at heart, and however sincerely 
I am, 

Dear sir, 

Your affectionate Mend. 
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From a Gentleman to his younger Brother at School, ac- 
quainting him of the Death of their Father, 

My dear Arthur : 
The black edges to my letter will apprise you that a 
severe misfortune has fallen to the lot of our family. 
To keep you no longer in suspense (though the cer- 
tainty will be more painful than the uncertainty), our 
beloved father died, this morning at half-past eight, 
thank God, with but little pain, breathing blessings on 
us all, and at peace with his fellow-creatures. Our 
poor mother has been delirious ever since ; which is, 
perhaps, a mercy shown her by the All-wise Provi- 
dence ; for were she able to reflect on the dreadful afflic- 
tion she has sustained in the loss of a husband whom 
she so tenderly loved, and whose love for her equalled 
her own, her excessive sensibility might have been 
overwhelmed by the heavy pressure of such a calamity, 
and her reason, wliich has now fled but for a time, have 
left her for ever. It is, therefore, I think, as well that 
it should be so. Poor Constance will not hear of com- 
fort ; she wishes you to come home, however, for your 
own sake, she says, as well as hers, that you may help 
to console her, and she you ; so you will be with us to 
breakfast to-morrow morning, at nine o'clock. No- 
thing, indeed, is so wretched as to be away from home 
during the period of such a loss as this. At school, in- 
deed, there are none or few to sympathize with us ; we 
are alone with our grief. The only shadow of hap- 
piness a family so ckcum^tawced can feel is in collect- 
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ing together, and by themselves, and drawing, from the 
sighs and tears that break-upon the silent room of 
mourning, that sweet consciousness that we are sharers 
in the same feelings, those of love for the departed one, 
and increa.sed affuction and sympathy with each other. 
I am called by Constance to my mother's room ; she 
desires her fondest love. You will be with us iu the 
morning. I enclose yon my pnrse. God bless you, 
my dear brother. 

Ever your afTec ' 



LETTER XCIX. 

From a Brother to his Sister, informing kcr of the Death 

of a mutttal Friend. 

My last letter, dear Cath-erine, will, I feel persuaded, 
have prepared you for the melancholy event of which 
this will inform you. 

Our excellent friend G. B. was last night removed 
from this transitory scene to the eternal world. Sin- 
cerely do 1 sorrow, on my own account, for his loss ; 
but ou his — 1 feel, even whilst I write, how much the 
epithet of araelancholy event, is misapplied when speak- 
ing of his release from a suffering material frame to re- 
joice in the freedom of hia spiritual na^turi;, and his 
early entrance upon those heavenly delights and an- 
gelic offices, for which his kindly affections and patient 
obedience, during his short stay in this probationary 
state, had, we have every reason to hope, well pre- 
pared him. 

Often have I admired th-e beautifiil personification of 
Death by the ancients, in the figure of a young man with 
a torch in his hand, which he gradually inverts till its 
flame becomes extinguished, whilst on his bead rests a 
nocturnal butterfly, ready to start olf the instant the 
lost gleam of light disappears. But, nh, how solemnly, 
yet how sweetly, was this ullegory explained before niy 
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eyes, in the gentle extinction of this dear friend's iftt 
ta! powers ! Without pain, without regret, he calmly, 
gently hreathed out his spirit, — and, more blest than 
the ancients, I seemed not only to see the flight of the 
nocturnal butterfly realized at the moment that his 
soul was set at liberty, but to kitow the region to which 
its flight was winged. With the ancients, this region 
was only dreary space ; but, oh, dear Catherine, what 
a moment of inexplicable awe is that which separates 
us hy eternity and spirit from the beloved friend, the 
instant before in time and matter ! then, a being like 
ourselves, whom, tu the last, we sympathize in, and 
with — but, lo ! in one last throb of the heart that has 
loved us, it is gone — changed ! — never more to be un- 
derstood hy ua, till we ourselves shall, for " corrupti- 
ble, put on incorruption," and for " mortal, immor- 
tality." God bless you, dear Sister. 

Your affectionate Brother, 



Front an Officer ta his Mistress, iaforming her of thx 
Death of her Brother at the Battle of . 

Dearest Emily : 
Must I give you pain i — pain to you that arc the 
first of all my fellow- creatures to whom I would give 
pleasure ? Truly, alas ! I must : for it was the promise 
I made to my dying friend that I would tell his be- 
loved sister of his glorious death, — of the love for her 
that his latest breath expressed, — and of the conviction 
he felt that they should meet again in a still happiM- 
world, to love each other for ever. Brave Charles, my 
best and first friend, was shot this morning, as he was 
valiantly leading on his troops to the walls of the city ! 
He lingered not long. I was with him from the mo- 
ment he fell till he died. His last words were, " Wil- 
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Jnot, you will be kind to my siatei ! — to you I give this 
locket, that contains her hair ;— go to her speedily, I'or 
she will need your comfort 3" and faintly uttering the 
words, " Dear Emily !" he pressed my hand, and died. 
I bore him from the field on ray shoulders, and laid 
him on some green moss by the side of a little stream. 
In five minutes after, the shouts of my comrades told 
me that we had gained a victory. My brother George 
came to rae shortly after, and assisted me to remove 
our friend to a shed close by. It would give you com- 
fort, I thought, to Lave him lain in the little church, 
near his father and mother; we shall, therefore, attend, 
his dear remains to England. In four days from tlM| 
date of this letter I shall he with yon. I will not telj_ 
yon not to weep ; tears axe sent us by Heaven tosoottio J 
our sorrows, and are a tribute that memory pays to the^l 
fond one that hath gone from among us, £ut re- 
member that he died happily and bravely, — a departed ' j 
hero, whom his country shall lament and reverence — 
that he lingered not in pain beneath the trample of the 
horse, and before the sorrowful eyes of his comrades 
or bis enemies, but that his spirit fled from him as he 
lay in the embrace of his friend, tenderly thinking on 
his " dear Emily," and in the blessed conviction that a 
brother, a father, and a friend were still spared to her, 
in him who was destined to be her husband. 

It is scarcely possible that youths of his courage and 
attachment to the service should escape the dangers of 
a battle so teniae and bitter as the late one. Their 
life, however, is so precious to the state that their death 
is a public loss ; and the regret of a whole country may 
serve to console individual sorrow ; butitisin thefond 
retrospection of your past attachment to each other, in 
the sweet recollection of tlio entireaess with which 
you both loved, in the thought that bis virtues and 
amiability made that love for him in itself a virtue, 
iind, moreover, in the piety and laitli tliut gladdens 
your bosom, that you must seek the greatest and the 
sweetest cuusolaiion. J 
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Let my name, dearest Emily, be joined in your 
prayer for the departed one ; and renew, I intreat you, 
the attachment, the devotedness, with whjch X am 
your affectionate 

WiLMOT * 
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From a Gentleman to his Friend, on the Death of the 

latter*s Wife, 

I WELL know, my dear sir, how great is the misfor- 
tune you have met with in the death of your wife ; no 
one better deserved your love while living, or your tears 
now that she be dead. Her sweetness, her piety, her 
talent, attached you to her b^ ties stronger than those 
of marriage ; and you lament reasonably the loss of 
her society to whom by mutual esteem, but more espe- 
cially by a conformity of disposition and tastes, you were 
so tenderly united. But there is, as you are aware, 
no happiness that lasts for ever; and it is by such 
sudden visitations, perhaps, that Almighty God would 
reward the virtue of those whom he calls to his celestial 
presence, and prove, at the same time, the piety of 
those whom he leaves still in this life. The ouly con- 
solation to be found for such losses as these, that are 
irreparable, is in religion, that teaches us submission 
to the will of God, and to fill up in our love of bim the 
void that the heart feels in the loss of an earthly friend. 
I wish you all the comfort that you will find in the 
depth of your piety ; and I assure you that no one 
more sincerely sympathizes with your sorrow, or with 
greater esteem and affection may subscribe himself 

Your attached friend. 
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I CANNOT pretend, dear Charlotte, to console you for 
the loaa which it is at present your misfortune to 
lament. If it is befitting us to deplore any thing that 
God ordains, the loss of those whom we love surely 
deserves that we should weep for tbem. As there is 
nothing on earth sweeter than friendship, so there is 
nothing more bitter than the eternal separation by 
death between the objects of our affection and our- 
selves. One may be reasonable withont being hard- 
hearted ; and tears are no less natural than any other 
infirmity of our nature. But, my dear Charlotte, sor- 
row has its limits : the death of your dear father is not 
to be BO lamented. His life, which might have been 
longer, could not have been more happy. He was 
happy in his birth, in his marriage, in his children, and 
in his profession. He acquired much honour and many 
friends. He deserved both your affection and esteem. 
Had he lived longer, his happiness might have been lost 
for ever : but now he has reached that haven where 
neither injustice nor envy can injure him. To weep 
for him, then, is to lament his triumph. That the 
first day of your mourning he passed in weeping, is 
a tribute it would seem to nature ; but you should 
now evince your regard for his memory in a manner 
more worthy of yourself. These tears and sighs are 
but the vain expressions of your sorrow. What must 
be done, then ? you ask. Do, dear Charlotte, for his 
happiness, now that he is dead, that which you would 
now do were he still living. Speak of him oiten, and 
with esteem ; speak of his ardent admiration of virtue ; 
love yourself, whom he loved so dearly, I mean hy 
this, that all these tears, and oil this sorrow that so 
overwhelms you, offend rather than oblige him ; and, 
if it be permitted him still to feel an interest iu tltose 
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dear ones he has left on earth, nothing^ that yotr can 
either conceive or do would more coiiifort him and give 
him greater delight than to respect yourself ; and to 
maintain, in preserving your own virtue and amiability 
of temper, that which was the source of the greatest 
happiness to him while on earth — ^his own dear, darling 
daughter Charlotte. 

Pray believe me, my dear young friend. 
Your sincere servant, 
&c. &c. 



LETTER cm. 

From one Friend to another, on the Death of the Writer* s* 

Wife: 
Dear Sir : 

Notwithstanding the warnings of philosophers, and 
the daily examples of losses and misfortunes which life 
forces upon us, such is the absorption of our thoughts 
in the business of the present day ; such the resignation 
of our reason to empty hopes of future felicity ; or such 
our unwillingness to foresee what we dread, that every 
calamity comes suddenly upon us, and not only presses 
as a burthen, but crushes as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out of the common 
course of nature, against which it is no reproach not 
to be provided. A flash of lightning intercepts the 
traveller in his way ; the concussions of an earthquake 
heap the ruins of cities upon their inhabitants : but 
other miseries time brings, though silently yet visibly 
forward, by its own lapse, which yet approach us un- 
seen, because we turn our eyes away, and they seize 
us unresisted, because we would not turn ourselves 
against them, by setting them before us. 

That it is vain to shrink from what cannot be 
avoided, to hide that from ourselves which must some- 
times be found, is a truth which we well know, but 
which all neglect: and perhaps none more than the 
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speculative reasoner, whose thougbts are always from 
home, whose eye wanders over life, whose fancy dances 
after meteors of happiness kindled by itself, and who 
examines every thing rather than his own state. 

N^othing is more evident than that the decay! 
age must terminate in death, yet there is no man (sayi 
Tully) who does not believe that he may yet lii 
another year, and there is none who does not upoB 
the same principle hope for another year to his parent 
or his friend ; but the fallacy will in time be detected 
— the last year, the last day will come — it has come, 
and is past — the life which made mine pleasant is at an 
end, and the gates of death are for ever shut upon my, 
prospects. 

The loss of a frienci, upon whom the heart was fixed) 
and to whom every wish and endeavour tended, is a 
state of desolation in which the mind looks abroad im- 
patient of itself, and finds nothing hut emptiness and 
horror. The blameless life, the artless tenderness, the 
native simplicity, the modest resignation, the patient 
sickness, and the quiet death, are remembered only to 
add value to the loss — to a.ggravate regret for what 
cannot be amended — to deepen sorrow for what cannot 
be recalled. ^ 

These are the calamities fcy which Providence gr»»: 
dually disengages us from the love of life. Other evilsi' 
fortitude may repel or hope mitigate, but irreparable 
privation leaves nothing to exercise resolution, or flatter 
expectation. The dead cannot return, and nothing is 
left US here but languishment and sorrow. Yet such is 
the course of nature, that whoever lives long must 
outlive those whom he loves and honours. Such is 
the condition of our present existence, that life must 
one time lose its associations, and every inhabitant of 
the earth must waik downward to the grave alone and 
unregarded, without any interested witness of his mis- 
fortunes and success. Misfortunes, indeed, he may 
yet feel; for where is the bottom of the misery of man; 
hut what is success to him who has none to enjoy it? 
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Happiness is not to be found in self-contemplation f^^^ 
is perceived only as it is reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because 
such knowledge is not necessary to a good life. Rea- 
son deserts us at the brink of the grave, and gives no 
&rther intelligence. Revelation is not wholly silent, 
"There is joy among the angels in heaven over a sin- 
ner that repenteth." And surely that joy is not in- 
eommuni cable to souls disentangled irom the body and 
made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not 
confute, that the union of souls may still remain, and 
that we who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and in- 
firmities, may have oui part in the attention and kind- 
ness of those who have finished their course, and are 
now receiving their reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the mind 
to take refuge in religion. When we have no help in 
ourselves, what can remain but that we look up to a 
higher power ? And to what hope may we not r^se 
our eyes and hearts, when we consider that the greatest 
power is the best ! 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not 
seek succour in the Gospel, which has brought life and 
immortality to light ! The precepts of Epicurus, which 
teach us to endure what the laws of the universe make 
necessary, may silence, but cannot content us. The 
dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look with 
indifference on abstract things, may dispose us to con- 
ceal our sorrow, but cannot assuage it. Real alleviatioE 
of the loss of friends, and rational tranquillity in the 
prospect of our own dissolution, can be received only 
from the promise of Him in whose hands are life and 
death, and from the assurance of another and better 
state, in which all tears wiU be wiped from our eyes, 
and the whole soul shall be filled with joy. Philosophy 
may infuse stnbbornnesB, but religion only can give 
patience. 
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LETTER CIV. 

From a Clergyman* to his Friend, on the latter havinj^ 
lost an only Son in India. 
My beloved and afflicted Friend : 
At length I have heen able to sit down and write tei 
you — and what shall I say? — may that God, who !i 
the father of all mercies, and knows the avenue thai 
leads to divine consolation, himself do the work which.'] 
I am utterly unable to do ! I have carried you and,' 
dear Mrs. H, to hia throne of grace, in Eecret and in 
the family, and humbly hope that, through the great 
and gracious Advocate, my unworthy prayer will not be 
despised and rejected. There is not a view you can 
take of the divine character which may not be brought to 
hear upon your hearts for consolation and submission^ 
Our God is sovereign, and we ought to shut our mouths, 9 
and in silence bow down before him. He might see the?fl 
Htorm of temptations arising in the east, and in fatherly ' 
kindness hide the tender plant in the earth, to be brought 
forth in the peaceful morning of the resurrection, un- 
broken and unblighted by the tempest. He might see, 
in the hearts of his beloved parents, alfections and par- 
tialities growing which were encroaching on his right 
to the supreme end in his soul, and, to save the parents, 
find it necessary to take the son to himself. He is now 
making trial whether you can live on God alone as your 
all'Suiiicient portion, and saying, "Am I not to you 
in place of ten sons. Did I freely give my only-begot- 
ten and best- beloved Son, at the call of your necessities, 
and will you grudge your dear son, at the call of my 
sovereignty and wisdom, and to answer an important 
and gracious purpose, connected with your eternal wel- 
fare, witich you cannot now see ? Suffer your beloved 
child to come unto me, and forbid him not," The gra- 
cious temper of his renewed heart will flourish better in 
the heavenly paradise than In India. You have now 
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an additional argument to Bet your heart on thin^ 
above. Prepare to meet liira elevated to a more stabU 
throne than that on which, the aged patriarch was called 
to meet his darling son at Memphis. 

Beware, my dear friend, of suffering your mind to 
succumb and siiJc into a state of tender melancholy. 
This will greatly weaken you for bearing with becoming 
firmness the pressure of the heavy calamity, and prevent 
that usefulness in the church and in society for which 
the form of your active mind happily qualifies you. 

I need say nothing to you of the vast importance of 
reading, with devotion and application, the blessed Book 
of God, or of unceasing prayer and supplication — culti- 
vate religious intimacy with good men around you. 
Send for " Cecil's Visit to the House of Mourning," a 
small tract of inestimable worth. 

Now, my beloved friends, dear to me ever since 1 
knew you, but now, in the night of your sorrow, doubly 
dear to me, 1 commend you to the care, sympathy, and 
succour of the God of all comfort — the God (and he is 
your own God) who comforteth them that are cast 
down. May the aid of his good Spirit descend, as the 
dewB of evening, on your broken hearts, to refresh, 
invigorate, and strengthen them. Ever and most affec- 
tionately Yours. 

LETTER CV. 

From a Clergyman* to his Friend, on the Death q 
lattei-'s Wife. 
My deab FniEND : 

I cannot express the emotions of soul which I felt, 
on receiving from your valuable son an account of the 
death of his dear mamma, I often realize in my mind 
and think 1 see you in various postures, and with in- 
dications of heartfelt sorrow and pungent perplexity. 

Oh! the piercing pangs of grief attending such n 
separation ! They cannot be expressed, nor /itctwra^ 

" The Rev. Koten. Hq\^, of \Mccater. ^^H 
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but in idea. I have felt, I daily feel for you and your 
dear children ; your and their loss is great indeed! 

More But atop, my friend — the sluieea of sorroT^ 

ought not to be kept open, hut the torrent of grirf'l 
abated, lest it swell beyond the bounds of Christian' 
moderation, and overwhelm the soul. 

How favourable to mourners is the blessed Gospel 
Gaze not, therefore, on the dark side of the cloud ; th< 
dark and sable dispensation is tinged with radiant 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness, and portends a 
glorious coming-day. Could you hear this dear de- 
parted spirit, her language would he, " Refrain from 
tears, I am well, weep not for me." 

Consider, my dear friend, he who gave her reserved 
a superior right to her. This she sweetly acquiesced 
in ; and though she gave hereelf to you for a time, yea, 
till time with her should he no more, she gave herself 
to the Lord in everlasting covenant, never to he for- 
gotten. The Lord, her first, her best husband, was 
not willing to bear her absence any longer, and there- 
fore sent his chariot to convey her home, saying, 
" Arise, my fair one, come away." 

My friend, you will likewise consider, that you and 
she are not far separated ; for, although all communi- 
cation he now broken off, you are yet, and will for ever 
continue, in the same house, even the house of mercy — 
that divine, copious, and beautiful structure which Je- 
hovah hath said, " shall be built up for ever." In that 
house are many mansions ; v/e are in the lower apart- 
ments, while she is admitted to the large upper room, 
where Jesus keeps the feast with his disciples ; and, by. 
and by, I hope the Lord will give us a gracious beckoBf- 
and say, " Come up hither." 

You know, Sir, it is an evil time : a gloomy pros- 
pect attends the land ; her righteous soul may, in 
mercy, be taken from the evil to come. However, it 
is in the Lord's hands, who ^says, " Be still, and know 
that T am God !" DitHculties and increasing cares, it 
is true, devolve upon yu ; hut know that the Lord ts 
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all-sufficient. It makes not much difference whel 
burdens be lessened or increased, if strengtli be 
exact proportion ; and he who cannot lie, hath said, 
" My strength hath been perfected in thy weakness," 
and " as thy day ia, so shall thy strength be." 

Creatures are like candles, very useful, and always 
most prized when the sun is ahsent ; but if he arise, 
we can then do without them. May the Lord arise and 
shine, and his glory light upon you and yours. As 
death does not separate from the Lord, neither does it 
divide the saints from one another. Your spirit and 
hers daily meet at the one throne — she to praise, you 
to pray ; therefore, in that sense, though you be absent 
in body, you are present in spirit, and after a while you 
will meet in person to part no more ; for " those who 
sleep in Jesus will the Lord bring with him." \a the 
meantime, we are called to walk by faith, and not by 
sight i and he in whom we may safely confide hath 
declared, " all things work together for good." It was 
a reconciling thought to me in great trouble, that af- 
flictions are compared in Scripture to workmen, all em- 
ployed and busy in the Christian's behalf. They work 
lor you — it might have been against you, as it fre- 
quently is found. They work together, not separately, 
but in happy harmony. I then thought, the more the 
better, if God direct and point out their employment ; 
for the end to be accomplished is, a " far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of giory." As persons take 
pleasure in reviewing the industrious workman, so the 
Christian, with Paul, may rejoice not only in the Lord, 
but in hb tribulation also — " I take pleasure ia affiic- 

If God send a great affliction (thought I), we may 
then consider it as a fresh workman engaged in our &- 
TOUT ; and not only so, but look upon it as one who, 
in consequence of singular strength, will dispatch busi- 
ness (though of a heavy nature) at a greater pace. 
Thus, those for whom tliey are employed, will groir 
rich at Jast. MB 
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Among others, let patience have her perfect work ; 
she ia a pensive, hut a precious grace. Have likewise 
lahoura ahundant in the Lord. — Desire goes in search 
after celestial productions, hope stands on tiptoe to 
view them ; and faith goes to receive them and hring 
them home, — Thus the just shall live by faith ; for 
what faith hrings, love cordially receives, and volition 
bids it weleome, Joy sings and makes sweet melody, 
peace possesseth, rest receives, and fear causeth to 
quake, and jealousy to tremble. How well is it for 
the soul when tribulation worketh for her, and when 
every grace is active in her! Angels encamp about 
ier, and God rejoieetli in her to do her good. 

1 would not be tedious — excuse my prolixity. 1 
remain your affectionate and sympathizing friend, and, 
I hope, brother in the kingdom and patience of Christ 



LETTER CVL 
From a Clergijman* to ids Sister on the Death of her 
Hushand. 
Deas Sisteh : 
The melancholy news of the death of my dear and 
worthy brother did not reach me till Friday, about 
seven at night. My tender sympathy with you, and 
my entire respect to his memory, fill me with a strong 
desire to he at Edinburgh, that I might in person con- 
dole your loss, and comfort you with the same conso- 
lations wherewitli I have been comforted in the like 
case, and that I might also concur in the funeral so- 
lemnity of such a near afid dear relation. But, consi- 
dering that it is impracticable that I could reach Edin- 
burgh to-morrow, as the tide falls, so as to be present 
at the funeral, and that I have been, and still am, 
labouring under such indisposition that I have not 
preached these two Sabbaths bygone, I am laid under 
a necessity of deferring my journey. 

* Rev. Ebeji. Erskine. ^J 
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Deal aiEIcCed Sister, 1 know, or ut least I iaaif 

know, the heurt of a. Htronger in losses of tbJs kind 
whicli you aie now visited with. My wound is yet 
Iresh and green, and therefore my sympathy with and 
concern for you cannot fail to be the more lively. But 
glory to our exalted Lord, that neither you nor 1 have 
any reason to mourn as they that have no hope. Your 
worthy Mend and mine had his conversation adorned 
with the genuine characters of a true citizen of Zion ; 
and, therefore, you have reason to believe and hope 
that he has now his abode in God's tabernacle and holy 
hill, even in Mount Zion, the city of the living God, 
where he is joined to the " general assembly of angels 
and spirits of just men made perfect," who are behold- 
ing the King in his beauty, and singing the new song 
— " Worthy the Lamb that was slain, to receive power 
and riches, wisdom and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing." Oh ! how sweet a balance may 
it be to our spirits under the loss of such dear rela- 
tions, to think of the heartsome work they are em- 
ployed in, the heartsome company they are joined to, 
and the lightsome house of many mansions wherein 
they dwell, not as passengers, but as pillars that shall 
go no more out. Should we not rather long to be with 
them, than grudge their removal from us, and irom 
the crazy tabernacles of clay, wherein they groaned 
under so many burdens,? Let us then lift up our heads 
in the hope of that life they desired, and are now actu- 
ally possessed of. The time is short ; aad therefore 
let us be encouraged, for that within a httlc we shall 
follow them, and then they and we shall be for ever 
with the Lord ; which, indeed, is beat of all. What 
aiL excellent thing is it, to he fairly landed on the other 
side of Jordan, standing on the banks of Immanuel's 
land, crying, " Victory, victory, victory," for ever- 
more, through the blood of the Lamb, over sin, the 
devil, death, and hell ! How sweet is it to be sittinfc 
with overcomers on the same throne with the Son ol 
God, as lie also oveicame and sat down with liis Father 
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on ida thnme. Let ua up ivith our drooping hearts 
for the same ohoriot that hus carried our worthy fiienda 
to glory, where they walk "with Christ in white, will 
speedily return to fetth ua also; and though they and 
we drop the mantle of the hody in the passage, yet we 
shallreceiveit again with advantage in the morning of the 
resurrection, when these vile bodies shall he made like 
unto the glorious body of the Lord Jesus. Christ's dead 
men shall live ; as his dead body shall they arise, when 
the dew of God's Spirit shall, like the dew of herbs, 
descend upon them ; and when that melodious sound 
shall break through the clouds, as with the sound of a 
trumpet, " Awake, ye that dwell in the dust, and sing," 
Then they and we shall say one to another, " Let us 
be glad and rejoice, for the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his wife hath made herself ready," — But 
must conclude, and remain. 

Your affectionate and sympathizing Brother. 
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LETTER CVII. 
To a Mother, on the Death of her Child. 
Dbah Hadah : 
I do most sincerely sympathize with you in your 
preiient distressed circumstances. It is only to-day that 
we heard how it hath pleased your Heavenly Fatlier 
to take from you your little child. We can easily sup- 
pose that you must be overwhelmed with deep afRiction ; 
and we desire rather to weep with you, than to try to 
stem the torrent of your grief; yet will you bear with 
U8, while we try to call up to your recollection topics of 
strong consolation. The dear little one is indeed gone ; 
you shall not any more press her to your heart or 
dandle her on your knee ; her little pleasing arts shall 
no more delight you. And who can wonder that Rachel 
weeps because her children are not? But will you 
bear with us, my dear friends, if we say that you have 
cauM for mixing joy with voar mourning ? 
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Raise your thoughts, then, from the fears of death 
the darkness of the grave, to the land of light and holy 
joy. Consider your daughter as having escaped all the 
perplexities and sina of an evil world, and obtaining an 
inheritance among them who are sanctified. She was 
your charge for a short time, but God designed that 
she should now be glorified. He therefore sent his 
angel to fetch her home. The angel gladly descended. 
He saw that you might for a little have sorrow upon 
sorrow, but the child should rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able. He left your house a house of mourning, bnt 
with him your dear infant rose above the suns, and 
moons, and stars ; the gate of heaven was thrown open, 
— the angel presented his charge, — Jesus smiled with 
ineffable sweetness, and said, " Come, thou blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you." 
She was no longer an infant of days ; her soul swelled 
and grew ; a, crown was put upon her head ; she cast it 
at Jesus' feet, and cried, " To him that loved me and 
washed me from my sins, to him he glory." See, and 
now in a white robe she walks with all the saints in the 
presence of God and of the Lamb. Oh ! my dear 
friends, amidst all your doubts and fears, what would 
not some folks give to be as sure as she is of singing 
for ever the praises of redeeming grace t You have 
often prayed for her ; your prayers in substance are 
answered ; perhaps in heaven she maybe praying for you. 
And much as in this worid-we mourn the death of friends, 
when the day comes that lier parents must die, it shall, 
1 trust, he to her a day of transporting bliss. She will 
fly to the gate of heaven to welcome and to embrace 
you, and so shall you all he for ever with the Lord. 
Wherefore, while you mourn your own loss, let ua be 
permitted to entreat you to comfort one another with 
these hopes. We are well, thanks be to God ; when 
you can find conveniency to write to us, be so good as 

to say when we may expect to see both in . A 

little absence from home a,t present might not be unBe»> 
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; ; and we hope we may say that there are i 
ivho would be more happy in the pleasure 
ompany. With all regard and sympathy, 

Your affectionate friends. 
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LETTER CVIIT. 

To a young Lady when her Mother u 

Mr DEAR YOUHfi FHJENr : 

Mr, M was with me this forenoon, to tell r 

your mother's situation ; and I had the pen in my hanjj 
to write you a note, hut was interrupted, 

I cannot but express my warmest sympathy with youfl 
and your sisters. I know what you feel. You £ 
losing an amiable and desirable parent, at a time of life 
when the reluctance to separate must produce the 
strongest pangs of nature. But, my dears,' it is the 
will of your Father in heaven, who, in Christ Jesus, 
bears every endearing relation to his children ; and I 
know you have not only been taught, but by divine 
grace have learned, the value of having God as your 
God. Resignation is your duty, and from it alone yon 
can have solid comfort. Aa to herself I can se 
thing, but what she is able to anticipate as long as 
capable to think. She leaves a world of troubles 
to one where there is neither sorrow nor pain, nndj 
where she will meet with many who have been dear to'l 
her, in possession of the glory and ha[ipiness she will<a 
join in the participation of. She will not then misi,! 
nor dast a look back to this vale of tears. There sha'l 
will very soon know more than ever she did, that allV 
who belong to God have in him what no friend or rela« | 
tive on earth can give or be. 

You she leaves upon the care of her God and youT'l 
God, and intrusts yon with him whose promise to I * 
own is, " I will never leave you nor forsake yoi 
Eor the rest, the bitterness of death with her is past ;. 
shi^ has by this time no desire to stay longer. To hec | 
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deathliM no sting, the grave no victory. I rejcdce in 
the nohle testimony she gives to the grace of God, to 
the reality and power of the holy religion she dies in 
the faith of, and the proof she affords that the Gospel is 
the power and the wisdom of Grod. I pray she may 
rejoice in her faith and hope to the last ; and I hope 
the tahemacle heing so loosened, it may fall without 
much struggle. 

I am sure she knows whom she has believed, and 
that he is able to keep that which she has committed 
to him against that day. May the God of peace, who 
brought again from the dead the Lord Jesus Christ, 
make her perfect in patience, hope, and comfort, through 
the promises of the gospel, till the soul, now hovering 
about with anxiety to take wing, be actually in the arms 
of the angels, who will transport it to glory. Death is 
awfiil ; it is the hour, but to her it is not ike power, of 
darkness. She already tastes the joys she shall soon 
drink of in a full cup. I commend her spirit to her 
Redeemer. Her dust shall soon rest in the hope of that 
resurrection which shall complete her eternal happiness. 

My friendship, protection, and assistance (if it is of 
any value) you shall never want while any power is 
with me ; and, leaving you to those comforts which 
God can and will give, you may believe me 

Your faithful Friend. 



THE END. 
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